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ing the ionate weakling under his charge the benefits of 


MALINGERING AND MURDER. 


iv Mr. Batrour were the cynical fiend which it pleases 
divers good persons to esteem him, it might seem to the 
same persons strange that he should take the trouble, as he 
often does, to notice and refute the objurgations of his 
victims. On the general principle recorded in such cases, it 
is probable that his observance of the contrary practice may 
be taken as an aggravation of his fiendishness; it certainly 
seems to aggravate not a little his enemies’ confusion and 
wrath. The letters which have been published, to Mr. 
BenJaMIN ARMITAGE as a Manchester man, and to the 
editor of the Times, exhibit a concern for exact truth which 
does not square with the popular conception of a fiend. We 
learn from them that while, on the one hand, the resistance 
of the martyr O’Brien to medical examination is (with an 
exactitude which will make some Gladstonians foam at the 
mouth) reduced from “ throwing every obstacle” to “ throw- 
** ing very serious obstacles” (for it seems that, though the 
martyr allowed his pulse to be felt and the stethoscope to be 
applied, he declined to be weighed—for reasons too obvious 
to require explanation), on the other hand, the picture of 
the said martyr overcome by five warders and a Governor, 
and lying “ weary, exhausted, bleeding, panting, dying,” 
as the bard says, on the floor of his cold cell, is much more 


exaggerated than Mr. Batrour’s description of his re- 


sistance to the doctor. The martyr was not wrestled with, 
and he was in a cell “ warmed to 60°” (which anybody who 
happens to have anything practical to do with invalids 
during this weather knows to be a temperature not easy 
to keep up in an average bed-room). In short, his friends 
who abuse their privilege of visiting have—what shall we 
say {—have also abused the familiarity with “Romance” 
tongues which is one of the heritages of the great Celtic 
peoples in all lands. It is, perhaps, necessary that they 
should do so, for annoyances are thickening on them. The 
snub administered by the Town Council of Manchester 
(thanks to Mr. Howortu among others) to the Mayor of 
that city still rankles. And we do not know that it will be 
salved by the declaration of Professor Ray LankEsTeEr that 
as he thinks it “deplorable that there should be an attempt 
“to identify the pursuit of scientific studies with either 
“ political party,” he, “ as a professional student and teacher 
“ of biology, begs to state that he is with those who desire 
“ to see Home Rule established.” 

Even more interesting, however, than this cool matter of 
fact of Mr. Batrovr’s is the literature which has grown up 
at other persons’ hands round the martyrdom. Literature, 
we say ; for of the speechifying expected there was at the 
end of last week and the beginning of this a dreary dearth. 
‘The stars in their courses appear to have been nearly as 
unkind to Mr. O’Brien as to Stszera. When they tried on 
Sunday week to bewail the virginity of his legs in Dublin, 
it rained in torrents. When they tried last Sunday in 
London to repeat that threnos, it snowed in mountains. 


‘The flags and the banners and the platforms and the in- 


dignation had but a cool time of it in Hyde Park; and, 
of the few persons present, many must there have been who 
envied Mr. O’Brien’s hot-water pipes. In the quiet of the 
study, however, with pen and ink, no atmospheric trouble 
interferes; and in different senses the Duke of ARGYLL, 
Lord AsnpurnuaM, and several other persons have delivered 
their souls on the subject of those breeches, destined doubt- 
less to be the flag of liberated Ireland, even as the not dis- 


similar garment of the heroic blacksmith who liberated 


Persia from the tyranny of BaLrour-Zowak was honoured in 
ancient Iran. It is needless to say that the Duke of 


ARGYLL makes mincemeat.of Mr. ATHERLEY Jones and his 
. “ classification of political crime,” and of the contention of 
» those who say that Mr. Batrour has “ retreated ” by allow- 


his weakness. As Jonn Bunyan says, Mr. O’Brien has 
“put himself under the laws appointed for the protection 
“of women,” and there’s an end of it. As for Lord 
AsHBURNHAM, the J'imes has been rather hard on him. 
Lord AsHBurNHAMW’s error is, to be sure, a rather fatal one, 
but it is simple and initial. Assuming, as he does, that 
Mr. O’Brien is a persecuted martyr, Lord AsHBuRNHAM 
has a perfect right to make all the remarks that he actually 
does make. Unluckily, there happens to be no shadow of 
evidence that Mr. O’Brien is anything of the kind, and 
much evidence the other way. This is Lord AsHpuRNHAM’s 
only mistake, though it cannot be denied that it is a rather 
serious one. 

Every well-affected person in the United Kingdom, and 
out of it, will be delighted to learn that the Government 
has had the courage to make Father McFappen responsible 
for the crime which was committed at Gweedore. He may 
clear himself—we hope he will—of the version of the in- 
cident which has been published and has remained uncon- 
tradicted from his side. The sympathies with crime of an 
unfortunately large portion of the Irish people may give 
him a loophole of escape, even if he does not so clear him- 
self, unless a change of venue to some place where justice is 
obtainable is made. But the version of the murder of 
Inspector Martin which now obtains made it absolutely 
imperative that Father McFappen should stand his trial. 
A man who, knowing that the mob will disperse or will be 
quiet at his lightest word, breaks from an officer lawfully 

to arrest him, hides himself in his house, and only 
comes out when the mob has accomplished its bloody work, 
may be(we are fully disposed to think that Father McFappEn 
was) shocked and horrified at the result of his conduct. 
But, if the facts are so, he has clearly conduced to that 
result. It will be for Mr. McFappen to disprove the now 
accepted version of the facts; and, as most of the witnesses 
were on his own side, he can have no lack of compurgators. 
As we are careful to express no opinion whatever as to his 
probable success in the task of proving his innocence, we 
cannot be charged with any undue assumption of his guilt. 
But it has been clear for months past to those whose busi- 
ness it has been to watch Irish affairs closely that the con- 
duct of these priests in general at evictions, and on similar 
occasions, is of a kind which the law can no longer permit 
to be irresponsible and unexamined. On all such occasions 
they assume the position of absolute moderators of the 
pular wrath. At their quos ego it subsides at once; as 
os as they decline to speak it continues and increases. 
The implied recognition of an authority other than that of 
the QuEEN and the law has gone so far that, on some 
occasions, legal process has actually been suspended or 
delayed because Father McGratu or Father O’'Toote had 
not, or pretended to have not, leisure sufficient to come and 
stand umpire, and decide when bailiffs and police had hed 
sufficient hot water, stones, vitriol, and the like, It was 
positively certain, and has been pointed out here more than 
once, that this dangerous anomaly would end in something 
worse than danger before long, and the result came at 
Gweedore. It is in the highest degree improbable that even 
Father McFappen, with all his “la loi c'est moi,” either 
intended the death of Inspector Martin or rejoiced at it. 
The first supposition would imply a kind of wickedness, and 
the second a kind of folly, which are neither of them iden- 
tical with the particular wickedness and the particular 
folly of the Nationalist clergy. But if a man goes to 
the bottom of his garden, and calmly practises with shot 
or ball across a public road, the law, if a death hap 
holds him guilty of manslaughter ; and such conduct, 
though foolish and criminal enough, is wise and inno- 
cent compared with the conduct of these Roman Catholic 
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priests who play with popular fury, and run any hazard’ in ; 


the hope of showing the officers of the law how absolutely 
- devoted to them the wretched people are. It must be-re- 
membered that it is the purest accident that the fate of 
Tnspector Martrn did not, happen to some of his comrades 
at (to take the latest instance) Falearragh. A stone heavier 
than was thought, or one falling on the temple, a “rally” 
of pitchforks and broomsticks continued a moment too long, 
the priestly finger held up half a seéond too late—and the 
disaster might have been anticipated by some weeks. It is 
sheer madness to suppose that such conduct can be permitted 
without lamentable results, and we cannot think it altogether 
to the credit of the Executive that it has waited for the loss 
of a gallant servant and the commission of a hideous crime 
in order to come down upon the criminals. The simple truth 
-is, that the English notions of “ fair play” and “law,” which 
it is impossible for an Englishman not to apply, are utterly 
out of place in a conflict with ruthless and treacherous 
savages. We do not advise the methods—going to the other 
extreme—of Haynau or Wirtceysterx. We recall with 
fear, and not with any intention of suggesting imitation, 
the periods of exasperated wrath at such a manner of fight- 
ing which occasioned Smerwick and Drogheda and the wild 
justice of ’98. Luckily the law, if it is strictly carried 
out, supplies a via media between tolerance and brutality. 
It cannot be doubted that persons who graduate resistance 
to the QuEEN’s servants are as guilty as the actual resisters. 
The office of mediator is sacred enough, and sometimes 
useful enough. But a mediator who postpones and pro- 
portions his mediation till he thinks that authority has had 
enough is not a mediator, but an accomplice, and should 
be dealt with accordingly. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN SCOTLAND. 


gee bitter anger which Mr. has the 
faculty of inspiring among the Separatists is one of the 
most intelligible things in contemporary politics. In him 
they know that they have to deal with the inevitable future 
leader of the Radical party, and that he is as resolute for 
the Union as Lord Harrineron himself. They are per- 
fectly well aware that, for the present, parties are in the 
condition of the maintopsailyard of H.M.S. Diomede—they 
are precarious, and not at all permanent. When a certain 
event, which all can foresee, but nobody thinks it decent to 
discount too openly, has happened, it will require more 
human exertion, more fathoms of three inch, and more ten- 
penny-nails than Sir Grorce TrevELYAN or Sir WILLiaAM 
Harcourt, or even Mr. Jonny Mor ey, can supply among 
them to keep the very rickety spars of the lopsided leaky 
craft which sails under Mr. GLapstToneE from coming down by 
therun. When that inevitable thing happens they well know 
who will profit. They know, too, that Mr. CuaMBERLAIN will 
drag them after him, and that his victory will mean the 
total surrender of their own hazy cause. He cannot give 
up his Unionism without ruin to himself; and therefore, 
if for no other reason, he will stand steady to it, and will 
keep on telling the Radicals that, if they wish to see their 
programme carried out, they must throw overboard that 
alliance with Mr. Parneti into which they were led by 
their overweening belief in Mr. Giapstonr’s star. The 
worst of it is, for the Separatists, that the Radicals cannot 
be persuaded as thoroughly as could be wished to see that 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is wrong. On the contrary, he is making 
it clearer day by day that for the Radicals that alliance 
must mean permanent impotence, and that they have been 
led into a cul-de-sac from which there is but one way of 
escape. Therefore the Separatists hate Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
with a hatred they have never shown for Lord HartTincTon 
or for Mr. Goscnen. These politicians have hit them hard, 
but they have never threatened to draw the Radicals from 
them. Now that is precisely what Mr. CuaMBer.arn is 
striving to do, and promises fair to succeed in doing. He 
is organizing a new Radicalism which will not be gushing 
and cowardly, but hard-headed and patriotic. To this new 
Radicalism the old will some day have to yield. The Sepa- 
ratist who has nothing to say for himself except that Mr. 
GLADSTONE is great and must be followed, and that all the Mr. 
O’Briens in Ireland are cantankerous and must be feared, 
knows at the bottom of his heart that, when the event dimly 
referred to above has occurred, and Mr. GLADSTONE can no 
longer be followed, when the Mr. O’Brrens have been tamed, 
as they are being tamed, he—the Separatist—will be left 


This weekful of speeches at Glasgow will make a material 
addition to the debt Sir Gzorce and Sir Wit.1am, Sir 
and-Mr, Pace Hepps, owe Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
The justice which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN did to this speech, and 
the maker of it, in the course of his own very able review 
and re-statement of the whole case at Dundée was speedy 
and full. If Sir Georce Treveyan has any saving power 
of feeling small left in him, he must surely have felt little 
indeed as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN sent the sword ‘flying out of 
his hand, and did not-even condescend to use. the point of 
his own. Sir Georce TREVELYAN, for instance, has abso- 
lutely nothing to say except that Mr. CuamBerary has 
derided the idol, and is not the sort of person that he, 
Sir Gzoree, can follow with shut eyes. Both propositions 
may be true, but they are irrelevant. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
has been engaged, we do not say in knocking the Sepa- 
ratist case to pieces, because that had been long ago done, 
by him and by others, but in showing once more that it 
is in fragments. If men had not this many a day given up 
expecting argument from the Separatist camp, one would 
have looked for some answer to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s rea- 
soning. It would have been an effective thing if a party 
which makes much of the example of America had found 
something to say about the case of Utah. Here certainly 
is an example of what the people of America understand by 
the right of self-government. Utah is entitled by popu- 
lation, and according to the letter of the American Consti- 
tution, to recognition asa State. That recognition is denied, 
and Utah is coerced by troops because the Mormons have 
chosen to adopt certain social usages not new nor even un- 
common in the world, but repugnant to the majority of 
Americans. Then there is the case of the Civil War, on 
which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN dwelt, and which the Separatists 
shirk, and always have shirked. It would perhaps be cruel 
to ask them what they have to say when they are reminded 
that their leader has given up his Bills and propounded no 
others. There really is nothing to say, and it is severe to 
ask even a Separatist to do theimpossible. But they might 
at least try to deal with an historical parallel which they 
are rather fond of making themselves when it is re-stated 
by the other side. What they have to do if they are to 
make any effectual use of the example of the United States 
is to show that any concession to the Irish Nationalists 
would be preceded by that perfectly frank and sincere 
acceptance of the Constitution approved by the majority 
which is expected, and when necessary exacted, from every 
part of the Union. We say to show it by argument, and 
not merely to assert it. But Mr. CuamBertarn has come 
back from America with other cases in point to be used 
in the Irish debate. There is the case of the Town 
Council of Boston. Whoever has had the advantage of 
listening to the copious remarks of American visitors on 
Home Rule has doubtless heard of the late Mayor of that 
famous city as an example of what might be expected from 
Irishmen when “ fairly treated,” as r / love to put it. 
Unhappily Boston has had to get rid of its Irish Mayor 
and his Irish tail, because it was found that he and they 
were playing off Radical against Democrat with intent to 
obtain control of the schools and introduce Irish ideas into 
them. The very ladies had to go and vote “ like beavers in 
“ the rain,” so that there was then made one of the clearest 
sweeps of Irishry ever seen. With the merits of the dis- 
pute we have nothing to do, All that concerns us is to 
note that even in America, where there are no hereditary 
wrongs and the rest of it to avenge, the Irish are found 
working for their own hand. How does the Separatist pro- 

to assure us that, under Home Rule, the same race 
will not be found working in the same way to our hurt? 
and, further, what security will he give us that the remedy 
for this possible danger will be as easy as it was in Boston ! 


The parts of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s speeches which proved 
the Separatist cause dead after a short life of imbecility 
were not those which must have caused the most annoyance 
to the Separatists. They were probably not even most 
frightened by his contemptuous criticism of the Limehouse 
programme. Some loosening of the knees there must 
have been among them when he was found remarking 
that, if we are to have another Reform Bill, it will in- 
clude a readjustment of seats on the basis of popula- 
tion. If we are to abolish the anomaly of allowing more 
votes than one to one voter, we shall be thorough and 
abolish the other anomaly—the possession by any part 
of the United Kingdom of a disproportionate share of 
representation. The one measure is as logical as the other. 
We do not know that Mr. Guapstone’s opposition to it a 
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few years ago will be of any use to the Separatist ; for was 
he not also opposed to the one-man-one-vote rule which he 
would now adopt when it has again become necessary to 
sharpen the razor? Aggravating as this counter of Mr. 
CHAMBERLALN’S was, no doubt it must have been less trying 
than Mr. CuamBer.arn’s programme. With the merits of the 
measures he recommends we have no present call to deal. 
Free education, temperance legislation, and so forth, are 
things to be argued about, to be accepted, or rejected, when 
the time comes. For the moment what is worth noting is 
the dilemma in which Mr. CuamBer.arn puts his Separatist 
adversaries. If you are prepared to work for these things, 
he says, I go with you; but then, of course, Home Rule 
must be given up, Should that include the loss of the Irish 
vote, that is not my fault. The Radical cause was not bound 
up with Separation by me. If it cannot at present get on 
by itself, the fault lies with those who threw themselves into 
the arms of Mr. Parnetu. If you stick to the Nationalists, 
then these Radical measures will be carried by alliance with 
the other side, or, if they cannot be so carried, the fault lies 
with you who block the way. As we have already said, we 
are not concerned to judge Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at present, 
either as legislator or prophet. Our business is only to 
point out the prettiness of the dilemma in which he places 
his enemies. It is pretty, and it thoroughly explains the 
snapping rabies with which they comment on his sayings 


and doings. 


DIVINATION BY SPOTTING. 


T is a melancholy reflection that the sublime art and 
mystery of geomancy has fallen in lower repute than its 
comparatively vulgar successor—the art of finding things 
out through the instrumentality of “planchette.” But 
there is one geomancer left—at least, if he does not practise 
geomancy himself, he is versed in its glorious principles, and 
has written a little book, published by the Theosophical 
Publishing Company, with the aid of which anybody ought 
to be able to geomance. Its name is Zhe Principles of 


Astrological Geomancy *.*, or “The Art of Divining by 


Punctuation Divination by Spotting,” though some: 


“ purists may object to it for apparent tautology, is more 
“picturesque and quite as so es According to 
“ Cornetius Acrippa and Others,” and its author is Dr. 
Franz Hartmann. There are so lamentably few geo- 
mancers about, and the thing is so simple, that some ac- 
count of how it is done can hardly fail to be useful. It 
may be mentioned that the sign included in the title is 
called Fortuna Major, and is a very good sign, though if it 
is in a “ house” the precise nature of the benefits it signifies 
depends upon which “ house” it is in, 

r. HARTMANN is at some pains to explain why the 
arrangements of spots which the geomancer first makes and 
then construes mean what they do mean, and how it is 
that the geomancers arrange them as they do arrange them ; 
but the explanation, which involves a good deal of dis- 
quisition about the seven planets which are the seven 
principles animating the universe, and which the sun, moon, 
and some of the planets in the sky only represent more 
or less, is comparatively dull, and may be omitted. Dr. 
Hartmann himself avers that nobody can geomance suc- 
cessfully who has not plenty of faith and geomantical apti- 
tude, and it seems clear that no one who has would waste 
his time in bothering over the hidden reasons of it. Sup- 
pose, then, that you want to geomance. You take a pencil 
and a piece of paper, and ask yourself a question. In old 
‘times you took a stick and scratched on the ground ; but now, 
it seems, the paper and pencil are recommended. Then you 
reflect, peacefully but intensely, upon the question, reso- 
lutely excluding everything else from your mind. Then 
you make a row of dots on your paper. You must not 
count them; but you go on until you feel inclined to stop. 
Then you make another row under the first, and another and 
another. Then you count the dots in each row and find that 
their number is either odd or even. If it is odd, you make 
a spot at the end of the line. If it is even, you make two 
spots. Then you observe that the spots at the ends of your 


four lines make a geomantic figure, thus *,*, or thus aw 


oras the case may be. Then you make three more sets 
of four lines each, and make geomantic figures for each of 
them. You then have in all four geomantic figures, which 
are called the mothers. The top spot (or pair of spots) 
of each mother is called the head, the second the neck, 


the third the body, and the fourth the feet. Then 
you construct four other figures called the daughters, four 
others called the nephews, two others called the wit- 
nesses, and one other called the judge. “ By taking the 
“ heads of the four mothers [it sounds a little like White- 
“‘ chapel], and putting them below each other, the first 
“ daughter is produced ; the necks produce the second, the 
“ bodies the third, and the feet the fourth daughter.” The 
four nephews are produced from the four daughters in a 
manner generally similar, but differing in detail. The wit- 
nesses are made from the nephews, and the judge from the 
witnesses. These fifteen figures (four mothers, four daughters, 
four nephews, two witnesses, and a judge) will answer any 
simple question. The number of figures that can be made 
of four rows of spots, with either one or two spots in each 
row, is obviously sixteen, and no more. Each of the sixteen 
means something, and Dr. Harrmany tells you what it 
means. The answer to your question is what the judge 
means ; and, if there is any vagueness in that as an answer 
—for instance, if you have asked whether M. BouLancEr 
will ever be a Dictator, and are answered, “ Prison, capture, 
“or attainment of the object desired”—you study the 
witnesses of whom the judge was made up, and you see what 
they mean. But, if even this resource fuils, “a Supreme 
“ Judge may be constructed out of I. and XV.” (that is, 
out of the first mother and the original judge). “ Fifteen 
“and one” is a thing few utter barristers despise ; but it 
seems cheap for a Supreme Judge. 


If the question to be determined is of an intricate 
character, you make twelve “houses,” and manufacture 
geomantic figures—judges and the rest—in prescribed 
fashions, and deal them out into the houses, and then they 
mean different things, according to the houses they are in. 
Dr. Harrmann gives a list showing what every figure 


means in each house. This figure ”. is called Rubeus, 


An uninstructed person might think it looked harmless 
enough. As a matter of fact, it never means anything 

and the following is but a selection of the things it fore- 
tells in one house or another :—‘ Short life, and a bad 
“end. A vicious, cruel, and useless person; a villain ; 
“being especially marked on some part of his body. 
“ Poverty; thieves; robbers; counterfeiters; cheats. Hated 
“ relatives ; dangerous voyages; treachery. Numerous, 
“but bad and disobedient, children. Mortal diseases or 
“wounds. Treacherous servants. Intercourse with bad 
“and disreputable people. Expulsion from good society. 
“ Cruel enemies and traitors. Cheats, swindlers, thieves, 
“and usurers. The mother dies suddenly, and leaves 
“a bad reputation behind. Death forcible, in conse- 
“ quence of judicial decision, execution, hanging, &c.” There 
are certain general qualifications which he who aspires to 
practise geomancy will do well to bear in mind. For 
one thing, “the decisions of geomancy can be infallible 
“only when all the conditions required to make them 
“ infallible have been complied with. Geomancy is not a 
“ substitute, but an aid for divine Reason.” For another 
thing, “ The art of geomancy ought not to be practised 
“ unless the mind is tranquil and calm.” The present seems 
a good opportunity for the art of geomancy—or divination 
by spotting-—to be practised by any person or persons 
who happen to be dissatisfied, say, with observations made 
in these columns. 


THE PROTECTION OF CHARACTER. 


beg judgment of the Court of Appeal in the case of 
Woop v. Cox, and the charge of the Lorp Curer 
Justice to the Grand Jury at Reading Assizes, have been 
the principal events of the legal week ; and, as they both 
refer to the same subject, they may be conveniently treated 
together. It is unfortunate, though quite unavoidable, that 
the point of most interest raised by Woop v. Cox should have 
been passed over and left open by the Master of the Rois 
and the Lords Justices. e only question with which the 
Court could properly deal, and the only one with which 
it dealt, was whether the Lorp Carer Justice had good 
cause for depriving Woop of his costs in the action against 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. The arguments trenched 
upon that rather unsatisfactory region of thought where 
the boundary between good law and bad metaphysics is 
less easy to draw than might be desired. Woop, as most 

e probably remember, was accused by the Licensed 


Victuallers’ Gazette of having “pulled” Success at Lewes 
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and at Alexandra Park. The charge was made in plain, 
broad, unmistakable terms ; and a more serious libel upon 
a jockey it would be difficult to imagine. The trial lasted 
several days, much evidence was called on both sides, the 
highest talent at the Bar was engaged—Sir Henry James 
for the one party, Sir Cuartes Russext for the other—and 
in the end a special jury found a verdict for the plaintiff— 
damages, one farthing. In old days, the result of this 
would have been that Woop would have gone without his 
costs as well as without his damages, and Lord CoLEeRIDGE 
made an order that that should beso. The Judicature Act, in 
repealing the law which made the question of costs dependent 
upon the amount of the damages, and thus left the whole 
matter to the jury, provided that costs should follow the 
event, unless the judge should, for good cause shown, other- 
wise order. It was at first thought that Parliament had, in 
using these words, confided entirely in the discretion of the 
judge, and that from the exercise of a judicial discretion 
there could be no appeal. It has, however, been repeatedly 
decided, and must be taken as law, that an appeal lies upon 
the question whether good cause has been shown or not. 
If it has, the discretion of the judge is absolute. If it has 
not, he may, or rather must, be overruled. This has been 
called a distinction without a difference, and the Lorp 
Cuter Justice of England fought against it as long as he 
could. Lord CoLermceE rendered himself liable to severe 
criticism because he put suitors to expense and incon- 
venience by refusing to recognize a decision which was 
legally binding upon him. But on the mere point of logic 
he had a good deal to say for himself. “Sitting at Nisi 
“ Prius,” he observed in effect, “I must either have a dis- 
“cretion or not. It cannot be that the Court of Appeal is 
“to say whether I was right in exercising my discretion, 
“but not to say whether I exercised it rightly.” The 
dilemma is inter apices juris. It must, however, be remem- 
bered, by way of analogy, that a judge may hold there is 
no evidence on which a jury could find a particular verdict, 
though he cannot set aside the verdict merely because he 
thinks it wrong. 
The reasons which led the Court of Appeal to uphold the 
Lorp Cuer Justice in Woop’s case tend rather to com- 
licate than to simplify the question at issue. Lord Justice 
WEN, for example, emphatically declared that the mere 
fact of compensation being assessed at a nominal sum would 
not necessarily be “ good cause” within the meaning of the 
statute, although he himself added that the recovery of 
damages, and not the vindication of character, must be 
considered the legal object of an action at law. If the 
Lorp Justice was referring to actions brought to assert an 
abstract right the last part of his remark falls to the ground. 
If, on the other hand, he was referring to lawsuits in 
general, including cases of libel, we are further from the 
ascertainment of an intelligible principle than ever. With 
regard to the particular instance before the Court, there 
can be no doubt that the view which prevailed is the sound 
-one. In awarding contemptuous damages for a grave im- 
putation of dishonesty which had not been proved, the jury 
could only have meant to convey that, in their opinion, the 
action ought not to have been brought, and, if that were 
not good cause for depriving a successful plaintiff of his 
costs, nothing would be. This brings us to the very in- 
teresting subject upon which the Court of Appeal was 
unable to enter. As Woop had not applied for a new 
trial, and had not complained that evidence was im- 
properly received by the Lorp Cuter Justice, the Court 
above was bound to assume that the verdict was right, and 
had been reached by regular means. But it is notorious 
that Woop, while technically succeeding, substantially failed 
because the defendant brought a cloud of witnesses to 
‘swear to the bad professional reputation of his opponent. 
It was not proved that Woop “ pulled” Success. If 
it had been, the verdict must have been for the defen- 


‘dant. But it was apparently proved to the satisfaction 


of the jury that Woop had little character to lose, and, 
‘therefore, had not been injured by the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Gazette. The admissibility of such testimony has not yet 
‘been formally affirmed, after argument, by the Court of 
Appeal, but only by a Divisional Court. Several judges 
had previously admitted it, however, and in the present 


state of the law no judge could on his own authority exclude 


it. It certainly forms a striking exception to ordinary rules, 
and the only purpose for which it can be used is to reduce 
the damages. An accused person may give evidence of his 
good character in a criminal Court. But, unless he does so, 
nothing can be brought up against him, not even a previous 


conviction, except the specific offence with which he is 
charged. There are one or two special and statutory excep- 
tions to this rule, which is otherwise universal. Yet a 
previous conviction is a simple matter of fact which can 
easily be established or refuted. To overcome the effect of 
scandal, where no specific allegations are made, is almost 
impossible, and to allow the repetition of injurious rumours 
in the witness-box places a tremendous weapon in the hands 
of an unscrupulous adversary. Lord Justice Fry said 
that the jury would have given heavy damages if they had 
not believed Woon’s evil reputation to be well founded as 
well as existent. That may be true. But how could the 
jury know? A jockey of Woop’s eminence is sure to have 
plenty of envious rivals, and many a man has got a bad 
name before now from no worse cause than the jealousy of 
his distanced competitors. 


The charge of the Lorp Cuier Justice to the Grand 
Jury of Berkshire dealt with the law of libel in another 
aspect, on which also he is known to hold strong opinions, 
and which is at least equally important to the general 
public. A Bill was sent up to the Grand Jury, which they 
very properly threw out, and which certainly seems to have 
been trumpery, if not ridiculous. Mr, CuarsLey, who was 
formerly coroner for South Buckinghamshire, and who once 
amused himself by contesting the county of Buckingham 
against Mr. Disrag.i, had a dispute with a gentleman 
named Deveritt on the thrilling proposal to re-christen 
Slough. Whether Slough by any name would ever be 
attractive, except from its proximity to Eton, and the 
shunting propensities of the Great Western Railway, we 
shall not assume the province of de‘ermining. But if 
Mr. and Mr. Cuarsiey chose to fight over the 
topic in the columns of the Windsor Express, a journal 
immortalized by PraEp, we see no reason why any one, 
not the editor or a reader of the periodical, should object. 
One of the combatants, however, who has left Slough, 
fired a parting shot in the form of an indictment against his 
antagonist, the name of Slough beiag apparently one of 
those points on which it is not lawful for Christian men to 
differ. Lord CoLertpcE naturally tcok advantage of such 
an excellent text, and preached with his usual eloquence 
upon his favourite theme. We observe with much satis- 
faction that he has in one respect modified his views, and 
brought them more into harmony with those which have 


-been expressed from time to time in the pages of this 


Review. He formerly denounced all private prosecutions 
for libel, forgetting that he had himself sentenced a 
journalist to imprisonment for a defamatory article which 
had no public interest whatsoever. He now says that an 
indictment ought not to lie unless there is serious reason to 
apprehend a breach of the peace; and although that is cer- 
tainly not the law, every actionable libel being indictable, 
and not every indictable libel actionable, we are disposed to 
agree with Lord CotermcE on general considerations of 
public policy. Indeed the theory of English jurisprudence, 
while it narrows the defence in a criminal prosecution, 
and therefore widens the area of liability, is based upon 
the proposition which Lord Cotertpce lays down. For 
whereas, if the truth of the libel be proved, a civil action 
must fail, “justification” is not enough on an indictment, 
unless the plea of public advantage is also made out. The 
doctrine is, and was always, held, even before Lord 
CampBett’s Act, to be that the criminal law must not be 
set in motion except to keep the peace, and that a true 
charge is even more likely to provoke an assault than a 
false one. 

That an absurd squabble in a local paper about the de- 
signation of a town should be made the subject of a Bill 
and an indictment is preposterous, as well as indecent, and 
calculated to bring the administration of the criminal law 
into contempt. But suppose, as we may without any 
great stretch of historic fancy suppose, that a newspaper 
was set up for the express pu of disseminating libels, 
and with a rational confidence in the principle that a man 
of straw may whistle at actions for damages. Since the 
press is, happily, free, and no censorship would be tolerated 
in this country, society has no remedy against such a pest 
except the common gaol. That this is a perfectly effectual 
method of dealing with the nuisance has been clearly shown 
within very recent years, and Lord CoLerwce would hardly 
plead for the impunity of the rags that have shown it. 
In the time of Chief Justice Cocksury the Court of 
Queen’s Bench was rather too ready to grant criminal in- 
formations, an extraordinary proceeding which ousted the 
Grand Jury, and which could only be granted on an affidavit 
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denying the truth of the libel. This machinery has be- 
come almost obsolete, though it might at any moment 
be revived. The Libel Act of last Session made two 
changes in the law which have a direct bearing upon Lord 
CoLeRIDGE’s remarks. In the first place, it provided that, 
instead of the Solicitor to the Treasury’s fiat, which had 
been since 1881 an essential preliminary to criminal pro- 
ceedings against the proprietor of a newspaper, an order 
must be obtained from a Judge at Chambers, where the 
party to be indicted has a right to appear. In the second 
place, it enabled the defendant in a prosecution for libel to 
give evidence on his own behalf. The first point affects 
only a limited class of persons, except so far as the public 
are concerned in the liberty or license of journalism. The 
second is of very great and wide significance ; for it un- 
doubtedly, Lord Cotermpee’s strictures notwithstanding, 
gets rid of one main objection to prosecutions for libel. 

e reform ought, of course, to be introduced once for all 
in every criminal case, as the Government tried to in- 
troduce it last year. At present the Legislature is pro- 
ceeding piecemeal, which is neither scientific nor practical. 
In no case, however, was the closing of a defendant's mouth 
less justifiable than where he might be able to prove, not 
only his own innocence, but the prosecutor’s guilt. Although 
it is not likely that any judge would have permitted Woop 
to put Mr. Cox in the dock, there is something to be said 
for the view that, as Mr. Cox erroneously accused Woop 
of doing what was disgraceful, Mr. Cox ought, whatever 
rumour might say on other matters, to have been made to 
compensate him in money. 


AFGITANISTAN. 


: greater political steadiness of the London Stock 
Exchange, as compared with Continental Bourses, 
attracts, no doubt, unusual attention to the fact when it 
does show signs of uneasiness. More reasons than one 
may be assigned for the effect caused on Tuesday last by 
reports, vague enough in themselves, of impending difti- 
culties between the Ameer of AFGHANISTAN and the Russians. 
Not the least powerful of these causes may be the dis- 
turbance and want of confidence which have been brought 
about at Berlin by the singularly ill-advised conduct of 
some exalted personages. There is, however, sufticient 
uncertainty about the situation in Central Asia to make it 
perfectly possible for Bourse operators to avail themselves 
of it for their own purposes, The intelligence just referred 
to, which comes almost exclusively from Russian sources, 
and has been chiefly corrected by previous knowledge on 
the subject in England, is, as has been said, vague enough. 
It was natural that the Ameer, after the suppression of 
the insurrection under Isuak Kuan, should pay a visit 
to Afghan Turkestan with a view of strengthening his 
authority in that part of his dominions; and it would 
not have been in accordance with Oriental practice, or 
perhaps with prudence, if he had not taken a considerable 
escort with him, and had not made the disaffected feel that 
to be disaffected and unsuccessful is an uncomfortable thing. 
However hideous such proceedings may seem to the mild 
antagonists of “coercion” (except when applied to the 
innocent), nobody could reign for more than a few weeks in 
Afghanistan if he pursued any other course. Nor does it 
appear that the Ameer has done anything more ; while such 
trustworthy intelligence as we have shows that Russian 
accounts wildly exaggerate the strength of his disciplinary 
escort. The extreme vagueness of the further statements 
that he “took measures showing ill-will to Russia” and 
“ broke off commercial relations,” is worthy of the wolf in 
the fable, but it must be admitted that the further state- 
ment that Russia has been compelled to “take steps to 
“meet possible hostilities, and to repress any attempt to 
“ disturb peace,” is not reassuring. Every one knows what 
such steps as those may mean when men like ALIKHANOFF 
are the steppers. 

If the Ameer were given to the writing of smart des- 
patches, he might suggest that the Russians are rather 
difficult to please. If he leaves his frontier provinces un- 
visited and unpoliced, they complain of anarchy; and if 
he sets to work to restore order, they complain of that too. 
There is, however, a certain possible explanation of the 

nt flutter which may somewhat diminish the alarm it 
caused. Although the Ameerdom of Bokhara has long 
been, to all intents and purposes, a Russian province, it is 
not so professedly, and the recent increased grip of Russia, 


by means of the extension of the Transcaspian Railway, has 
excited a corresponding increase of dislike to their virtual 
rulers on the part both of the authorities and the inhabi- 
tants of the country of TameRLANE. An anti-Russian alliance 
of the two Ameers of Cis- and Trans-Oxiana would be a 
sufficiently wild thing unless England helped them. But 
the Russians, who know that their hold on those regions, 
even with the railway, is none of the strongest, naturally 
enough desire to make as much show of authority as 
sible. The “ steps taken to meet possible hostilities ” would 
be not less effective as a warning to Bokhara than as a 
menace to Cabul. Especially would this view of the matter 
seem probable if, as is reported, the attempt to control the 
Upper Oxus by steamboats has proved a failure. There is, 
therefore, no reason for excessive disquiet. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that the coincidence of these 
rumours with the important administrative changes in 
Russia planned by the reactionary party is rather awkward. 
Axsput Ranman is accused by the official Russian scribes of 
acting in an unfriendly way “in order to divert popular 
“attention from internal affairs.” Wherein, as DEror 
would put it, “ they spoke, it may be, one word for him and 
“two for themselves.” All that can be said is, that while 
England will certainly not back up the Ameer in any 
aggressive plans, she will have to support him, at any cost, 
if he is attacked. 


SIR LINTORN SIMMONS’S PROPOSAL. 


HE letter which Sir Liytorn Smrmons has sent to the 
Times on the “ Defence of the Empire” consists of two 
parts of very different value. First he gives a re-statement 
of certain disagreeable truths touching the confusion, ignor- 
ance, and incoherence of our naval and military administra- 
tion. Then he proposes a remedy. On the first point we 
are all agreed, even almost the departments. We know, 
unfortunately, that makeshift has ruled in Admiralty and 
War Office this many a year; that even when Ministers 
knew what they were about they were commonly unable to 
do it; and that it was frequently the case that they did 
not know what they were about, having been chosen 
for their posts for reasons quite independent. of their 
knowledge of naval and military affairs. Having pointed 
all this out, Sir Lryrorn Simmons then proceeds to recom- 
mend what he believes would be a remedy. It is, to quote 
his own words, “that a Ministry of Defence should be 
“ established upon which should rest the responsibility of 
“ advising in all matters, whether naval or military, con- 
“ nected with the defence of the Empire, leaving the execu- 
“ tion of the actual measures themselves to the two existi 
“ departments.” As no single Minister could be anal 
to be equally competent on all these technical matters, the 
Minister of Defence would be aided by a Council of experts, 
in which the First Lord and the Secretary of State for War 
would sit. 

The excellence of Sir Livrorn Surmons’s aim will be 
acknowledged by everybody ; but we imagine that few will be 
found to approve of ‘his means. He wishes, as we all do, 
to give unity to our administration of the defences of the 
Empire; but the change he proposes would, we think, be 
very far from attaining his object. There is at the outset 
this very serious objection to a Minister of Defence, that 
he would be another wheel added to a machine which is 
already far too complicated. There is surely no need to 
make our “spending departments” more costly, more full 
of small pieces, than they are already. A more serious ob- 
jection still is that Sir Luvrorn Sammons does not show how 
we are to be sure’ that the Minister of Defence would not 
be much the same sort of person as other ministers. Of 
what avail would it be to have over the heads of the First 
Lord and Secretary for War a third like unto themselves— 
an eloquent Parliamentary gentleman, useful in debate, 
and to be trusted not to cause trouble to the Cabinet and 
the party? There can be no security that he would not be 
just such another, and then what should we have gained ? 
Nothing at all. The rising young Parliamentary statesman 
would have gained something—another opening, another 
object of ambition, another Under-Secretaryship to be held 
while he was on his promotion ; but the country at large 
would be no better off, and, indeed, it would be worse, for 
there would be the salaries to pay—which, indeed, are a 
small thing ; but the most minute sum spent quite uselessly 
is pure waste. Indeed, we are afraid that Sir Lintorn’s 
Ministry of Defence would be worse than useless—that 
it would be actively mischievous. One great vice of our 
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naval and military administration is the abundance of 
talk and correspondence which goes on. The spirit of 
Mr. Micaweer is at home in Whitehall, and the gentlemen 
there write one another washing-baskets full of letters 
daily, which go the round of the office, and are “apostilled ” 
by everybody. What would it be if a third department 
were set up, with which both the others would have to 
deal? The scribbling, discussing, and “ apostilling” would 
increase by the square, if not by thecube. But, though we 
cannot agree with Sir Livtorn Spmmons as to the means to 
be used, we think that he has certainly pointed out what, 
above all things, ought to be done. It is no easy piece of 
work. We have to find a Parliamentary equivalent for the 
Emperor of Germany or the Czar of Russia—to find some- 
body who will look steadily to the safety of the country, 
will not allow Parliamentary conditions to turn him to the 
right hand or the left, and will make Parliament look to it 
also. If we are asked how such a person is to be obtained, 
we have really no scheme cut and dried and ready. Perhaps 
it is, on the whole, safer to say that nothing can be done 
till the House of Commons is “converted.” In the last 
resort it doth assign unto each thing the kind, doth 
moderate the force and power, doth appoint the form, and 
measure of working. Until it is persuaded or frightened 
into seeing wisdom, nothing can be done. When it has been 
so frightened or persuaded, it may be found that nothing 
more is wanted. A Premier with a House of Commons 
in a proper frame of mind could easily do all that Sir 
Lintorn’s Ministry of Defence could be expected to do. 
Without such a House of Commons the Ministry would 
only be a costly and showy fifth wheel to the coach. 


REVIEWING—NEW STYLE! 


pes old style of reviewing by mere professional critics 
is clearly obsolete. It is manifest that frantic political 
agitators, Neo-Esoterico Buddho-Comtists, dukes, actors, 
interesting criminals, and interesting people of every de- 
scription, are the persons whose opinions on books are really 
worth having. 

A new, but earnestly emotional, convert to this theory is 
the Editor of the Saturday Review. He has therefore 
asked certain of his friends, or even enemies, to write for 
him, now and then, short letters on the books they have 
been reading, and about anything else that they may think 
good copy. 


I 
A Hundred to One. 


The volcanic question of the age is not Divorce, it is 
Polygamy. Why have we so many single women? Can 
nothing be done to provide them with some more con- 
genial field for their energies than cats, canaries, and 
general confiscation? To this question America, always a 
little too far in the front even for me, answers “ Yes.” 
One, at least, of the States (or, if I am in error when 
I say “State,” let me substitute Territory, Dominion, 
Deme, Arrondissement, or what you will), one at least of 
America’s free Communities answers “ Yes.” Since the last 
novel I reviewed none has been more apt to shake the 
foundations of society than A Hundred to One (Suita & 
Bricuam: Utah, Salt Lake. 1889). A Hundred to One is 

a young widow lady, herself one of the century of 
widows whom Deacon JEDEDIAH Gow Es has left to the 
kind consideration of the Mormon Community. The story 
shows, in graceful style (somewhat under the influence of 
Rosert Louis Stevenson), the adequacy of the polygamous 
family to satisfy the yearnings of woman and to secure the 
happiness of man. I would be the last to speak severely of 
any lady’s work, and in Mrs. Gowes’s Hundred to One I 
gladly recognize a genial humour and a resolute courage. 
But I must denounce the glaring and unchristian cha- 
racter of her doctrine, and I do this with the more satis- 
faction that, owing to my advanced period of life, I do not 
expect to see “ Polygamy” become a popular cry in the 
England of my time. Mrs. Gowxes (whose photograph is a 
dear possession) will secure, I trust, as do her English pub- 
lishers, a large circle of readers, but I hope she will make 
few converts, 

G. E. W. 


Il. 
The Fast and the Loose. 


ing record of woman in her wildest moods, great, golden, yet 
uncanny. The chapter where Bersiypa, with all her lovers, 
commits suicide by leaping from the old Indian Jumping- 
off Place, the Leucadian Rock of Ithaca (New York State), is 
unmatched in fiction. The flittering wings and the twittering 
voices of the forgotten Sanowanian dead, of ancient braves 
and prehistoric squaws, mingle with the kisses and the 
cries of the despairing heroine and her adorers; the Civil 
Servant, the military man, and the Boss speculator. The 
scene, too, where the beautiful Berstnpa waters the shares of 
the Topeka and Idaho Railway, while they suddenly break 
verdantly around her into fresh fragrance of flowers and 
melody of golden blossoms, is equal to the purest idyl of 
Zoxa’s, though, perhaps, too manifestly written under the 
influence of Rosert Louis Stevenson. “ The Revel in the 
“ Bowery,” also, is a noble example of pure romance, with- 
out any of that spasmodic delight in mere bloodshed and 
butchery for its own sake which is so infallible an evidence 
of literary feebleness. No; here every stroke of the bowie- 
knife is a stroke of genius. 
Aristarcnus Sucu. 
III. 


Umombe. 


Another novel of Bushman life! How long is Mr, 
Bieak to weary the public with tales which are frankly, 
and happily, impossible? The scene where Uxrixo attacks 
the Nanaboolélé (a red-hot animal !), and slays him after a 
fierce struggle with snowballs, may please Mr. Break’s 
admirers in the second-rate suburbs, where they prefer 
Mit.ats to Mitxet, but can only be credited by a benighted 
Basuto. Mr. Break may have a great future as the 
novelist of the Bantu race, but it will be long before they 
inherit the earth, and Mupre’s. The attempt at an idyl, 
the loves of Uktixo and Umanceie, merely prove that 
Mr. Bieak has mistaken his vocation, and in manner it 
is clearly written under the influence of Roserr Lovis 
Stevenson. It is no less evident that the scene where the 
Amatongo come to the sacrifice of the talking ox is a direct 

lagiarism from a well-known work of the Rev. J. K. Soa, 
published thirty years ago in the Utica Lagle, an 
American Congregationalist Record. 
James ALton MopDLe. 


P.S.—Having carelessly left this volume in the school- 
room, I have found my six daughters in tears, while the 
boys have made the coalscuttle red hot (by way of a Nana- 
boolélé) and are assailing it with snow-balls in the back 
garden! Such immoral, depraved, and misleading publica- 
tions ought to be put down by law. 


Iv. 
Choakey. 


Mister Edditur,—You axes me, as an igsperienced Kove, 
wot I thinx of Choakey, a novvle by the Author of Jn 
Maiden Meditation. Not having read the latter work, I 
dunno if the author has gone off or come on on his previous 
performances and public form. But Choakey is Prime. The 
coppers in it ain’t haf the Jugginses which I have mostly 
found them so; but Tim the Tramp (him as tools with the 
handsom) is a kinchin after my own heart, and me and 
*Arry Dawkuxs we roared over that place where he collars 
the curate in the cackle-tub afore the hole congregation, 
and bolts with the Parrish Redgisters. That's the kind of 
talk, old man, for critix like 

Yours to command, 
Sikes 

Now, is not this frank, unbiassed expression of genuine 
opinion by celebrated specialists a real boon to Letters? 
No room here for private interests, nor for the anonymous 
puffery and reckless conceited ignorance of the old school? 
There is a dignity about the method, which in itself con- 
ciliates respect, and when Prince Bismarck has reviewed 
the Buchholz Family, when General BouLanGeEr has said his 
say on L’Jmmortel, and the Lama of Thibet has criticized 
The Mystery of Cloomber, a shilling story, perhaps foreign 
peoples, also, will applaud and admire this Novelty. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AT WORK. 


7. newspaper records of the week have supplied us 
with fresh illustrations of the probable working of 
Mr. Rrremse’s Act. Not that Mr. Rircnre had much to 
do with its origination. He framed it, believed in it, and 


I shall watch with deep concern the future of the young 
he Loose. Here we have unflinch- 


writer of The Fast and t 


fought for it with much vigour and more discretion. But 
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the Local Government Bill came into existence at the 
wish of the Liberal-Unionist leaders. It was their measure 
far more fully and truly than is generally understood. But, 
for the credit of Conservative good sense, it may well be 
believed that not half the members of the Cabinet approved 
of the Bill, or expected any good to come of it except one 
thing alone, the gratification of their Liberal allies, who 
longed for the Bill in order that they might point to it as 
an answer to their old friends who railed at them as 
renegades to Toryism. On the Ministerial side of the 
House of Commons the measure was as well understood 
and as deeply disliked as in the Cabinet. Indeed, the 
Conservative supporters of the Government were driven 
so far into revolt that the Prime Muvisrer himself had 
to call them back, by explanations and persuasions which 
did not convince the meeting though it listened with sub- 
mission, And if this most revolutionary, most unwise, and 
most unnecessary measure—the first of its kind that was 
ever brought into the House of Commons without any 
demand for it—was suspected by the Conservative majority 
in Cabinet and Parliament, its vices were equally obvious to 
the Conservative rank and file. To be sure, no evidence of 
this appeared in the newspapers at the time, or very little. 
A Government measure, it was supported as such by the 
Conservative journals. No Whiggish newspaper could 
oppose it. Every Radical scribe in the country rejoiced 
over it, though of course with a discreet sobriety of lan- 
guage. Therefore when the Bill became law, its wisdom 
was said to have been recognized by all parties alike ; 
though the Conservatives might claim the first honours of 
sweeping away the old system of local government and sub- 
stituting another and a far finer one. ‘The old system has 
been swept away; so much is settled. The new system 
has not had time to get upon its legs for a start; but even 
now all hope of it as a better system has been abandoned. 
One party indeed there is which rejoices in it more than 
ever ; but that is its condemnation for at least nine men 
out of ten in all the others. Even Radicals who are anxious 
for the right conduct of local government are alarmed at 
the prospect before them. The fanatics who are Glad- 
stonians and nothing else view it with satisfaction, of 
course ; but not with unmitigated satisfaction. The only 
persons who find pleasure in Mr. Rircnie’s Act are the 
Anarchists (a few), the Democratic Socialists (a greater 
number), and the Socialist Radicals, who are yearly be- 
coming a more formidable force in England. For them, 
indeed, Mr, Rrrcuie’s Bill might have been designed ; and 
it is obvious that they know the advantage it gives them, 
and mean to make the most of it. All the rest of those 
who supported the change when it was proposed are 
already frightened at it, and some are openly proclaiming 
their recantation. They should go a little further. As 
many of them as are Conservative teachers in the press 
should acknowledge, if they still see any good in main- 
taining the superiority of Conservative instincts and 
opinions, that in the signally important matter before us 
those opinions and those instincts were strong, were just, 
and were deliberately stifled. It would be difficult to find 
a better vindication of them than the history of Mr. 
Rircute’s scheme affords, and to suppress the vindication 
would be almost as bad as the betrayal. 


It is possible, perhaps, to draw too large an inference 
from the story of the London Council, even though we in- 
clude in it the later performances at the Guildhall. Yetall 
that can be said on that side of the question is really no 
more than this: We must not infer from the constitution, 
the temper, and the procedure of the London Council that 
all the other Councils are given up to the engineering of 
Gladstonian and Socialistic Radicalism. That is true. No 
other Council has yet presented so sorry a sight to the 
eyes of sensible men. A considerable number of the rural 
Councils are what they ought to be, if the business of such 
bodies is the right ordering of local government, and no- 
thing more. But that any one of them should be what 
Lord Rosrsery’s Council is, that this one should be the 
London Council, and that in most “counties” the elec- 
tions should have been carried out by the same machinery 
of political partisanship—this seems to be pretty conclusive 
as to what may be expected by-and-bye. It was a reasonable 
opinion when Mr. Rircute’s Bill that it would be 


turned to bad account all over the country before long ; 
and since we see in operation at once, in scores of places, 
some of the worst mischiefs that were ever anticipated from 
the measure, and since the first Council for London itself is 
an epitome of all that was most dreaded, what was a reason- 


able opinion becomes a nearly hopeless belief. From the 
nature of things, it seemed more than likely that the new 
Corporations would be turned into political machines ; from 
the nature of things, it was certain that Radical Socialism 
would have the advantage in working them; and now, 
while there is no longer any doubt about the one conse- 
quence, there cannot be much about the other. Besides, 
we have not yet seen the Councils really at work. We 
only know how they have been voted in, how they are con- 
stituted, what the politicians who abound in them can do if 
they please, what they evidently propose to do, and what 
must be the results of their doing it. Waste there may be ; 
jobbery there may be; corruption of various kinds there 
may be; and, indeed, these things are to be expected. 
But, above all, one thing is certain : political intrigue and 
turmoil there will be where there was more than enough 
before, the addition being of a very dangerous character. 
For its full development, however, we may have to wait three 
years ; unless, indeed, some unforeseen accident should pre- 
cipitate a dissolution of Parliament. The eve of a general 
election : that will be the first flowering-time of the ills 
of which every parish in the kingdom has been made 
a seedplot. Not but what there will be a very pretty 
growth before then ; as, for instance, if other Councillors 
besides Mr. Maute of London justify the warnings we 
ventured on last week. Lord Rosrsery, Gladstonian 
Liberal, being made President, Sir Joun Lupsock and Mr. 
Fiern having been appointed to the other chief places in 
the Council after a bear-garden debate of the most con- 
vincingly significant kind, Mr. Mave proposed that a 
petition be sent to a member of the Cabinet, praying for 
the extension of the Local Government Act to Ireland! 
The Chairman was of opinion that Mr. Maute’s motion was 
“ not in order,” and it fell to the ground. But, speaking 
on behalf of Lord Rosesery’s candidature for the presidency 
of the Council, another member had explained only a little 
while before that neither his lordship nor anybody else 
could offer any practical objection to the passing of “ abstract 
“ resolutions.” Mr. Lawson was right; and in that way 
for one the oracle will be worked by party wirepullers in 
every Council where political animus is lively, The results 
we have yet to learn ; but, whatever they may be, for three 
years at least we shall have to bear with them—for three 
years with a general election at the end of that Damp and 
another County Council fight raging all over the country 
at the same time. 


THE SNOW AND THE STREETS, 


HE snowfall of ‘Sunday, though unaccompanied by 

furious wind such as brought down the telegraph 
wires in the great storms of January 1881 and 1886, was 
sufficiently heavy to catch the Vestries nodding as usual, 
and to make the streets horrible to horse and man. Com- 
pared with previous visitations, it was a mild fall of some 
five or six inches, and it came with silence and sudden- 
ness on a Sunday, not with the gale of Saturday, so 
that those responsible for the cleansing and control of 
London streets enjoyed some hours of calm in which to 
meditate enterprise. And for the most part the authorities 
did little but meditate, until Thursday's thaw did the 
work they merely pottered with or neglected. Exceptions 
there were, though few, to this familiar and monstrous 
inertness. In the City generally, where contracts are 
always in force, and contractors are bound, as they should 
be, and respect the bond, there was a tolerably prompt 
clearance of obstruction. Here the Thames received its 
dirty tribute, near to the spot where the Fleet river was 
wont to disembogue spoils more various than pleasing. 
Westward, too, Her Masesty’s Parks received scantier 
offering, and Kensington certainly did boast a clean highway 
by noon on Monday. But these were but crumbs of 
comfort to the general ineptitude of surveyors and con- 
tractors—if, indeed, the Vestries make any sort of contract 
to rid their districts of snow, which is a doubtful matter. 
Never before has the state of the streets occupied so con- 
stantly men’s thought and speech as during this week. 
Disgraceful alike was the condition of rich neighbourhoods 
and poor. A little paltering with the broom-roller, some 
spasmodic attempts to clear a way with an antiquated plough, 
some weak and feverish onslaughts with shovel and pick, 
were the few and far-scattered signs of activity to be 
witnessed. Generally these severe labours were early aban- 
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doned in favour of a folding of the hands and a glance at the 
thermometer. The chief aim of the authorities appears to 
lie in rearing a noble chain of icy mountains on each side of 
the roadway, so that passengers alighting from vehicles may 
alight in a deep and filthy slush or scramble over the dan- 
gerous snow-mounts, as the weather may decree. With 
frost at morn and even, the roadway was either a lumpy 
mass of frozen snow, or a mass of icy water and snow hum- 
mocks, scarcely less slippery. The only efficient work is the 
ratepayers’. Partly in his own interest, and partly goaded 
by the warning visits of the police, the patient householder 
relieves the burdened footway by adding to the alpine 
chain in the road, and choking the gutters. And at this 
result of the law’s wise provision surveyors wax wroth, 
and the contractors’ men are troubled. The plain remedy 
of this present disgusting tyranny lies between the author- 
ities and contractors. It is idle to talk of employing 
the unemployed, or of making the clearance of snow 
an exceptional business in street and road maintenance. 
Casual labour, contracted with in haste or panic, is in- 
competent. There must be sound contract with contractors 
who can at all times and at a moment’s call command the 
necessary labour and implements. It is worse than useless 
to employ at haphazard, as is done in a spasm of virtuous 
activity, men who know not how to handle a shovel or 
wield a pick, and who make of a mess a muddle for lack of 
skill and direction. The work must be done by responsible 
contractors, under stern discipline, system, and the guidance 
of an expert. 


. The horrors that vex the pedestrian of our snow-bound 
streets are as nothing to those that distress his soul when 
he considers the traflic. Not even in the heavier storms of 
previous years were there to be seen so many and such re- 
volting instances of cruelty to horses as in the streets of 
London during the late snow. To cite, or dwell upon, any 
individual cases is sickening to the humane, and altogether 
needless. Everybody who was abroad between Monday and 
Wednesday saw these sights for himself. Naturally enough, 
omnibus and cab proprietors have met and solemnly dis- 
cussed the state of our streets. Naturally, also, the sug- 
gestions of wiseacres have been poured forth in the 
newspapers, and naturally, again, these go nowhere near 
the root of the evil. One sapient scribe would have each 
omnibus carry its sand and its sacking that, when horses 
fall, the driver may command the required material. The 
humane may applaud the benevolence of the proposal, but 
practical folk will ask, how is it possible to stir our shame- 
less Vestries and others responsible if such palliations of 
their disgraceful sloth become general? That was a 
sanguine soul who, at the Barbican meeting on Wednes- 
day, expressed “great confidence in what the County 
“ Council will do for them.” It would be interesting to 
know if he is acquainted with the preliminary proceedings 
of that august body. If he thinks they are promising, he 
is indeed blessed with a fine measure of hope. There is 
truth and good sense in the remark of Mr. Mitts, who re- 
presented the United Cab Proprietors, and protested that 
“wood pavement was the best, but both sorts” (asphalte 
the other) “ were not properly kept.” The mischief truly 
lies in the lack of system and efficient contracts. As to the 
question of paving, Colonel CoLviLLE was undoubtedly right 
when he referred to the great variety of the material used 
as constituting a difficulty. It may be pointed out that 
horses suffer scarcely less in other phases of the weather than 
in frost and snow. In gloomy, drizzling days wood pave- 
‘ment becomes exceedingly slippery. It is also the greatest 
developer of mud when traffic is heavy. And as the gravel 
that mitigates the danger is used, when used at all, as if it 
were as precious and rare as gold dust, the unfortunate 
horses suffer almost as much as when snow falls. Flushing 
the roads from the water main is an excellent way of clean- 
ing. But this cannot be practised during frost and snow. 
The main point, however, is to rouse the authorities. If 
they cannot be roused by the sights and clamours of the 
‘week, they should be compelled. 


- MR. MORLEY AT PORTSMOUTH. 


Mr. Joun Monrtey, on Wednesday last, rallied 
’ round the “Vicar of Portsmouth” and several Dis- 
senting ministers, to protest against the unequal yoking 
together of Tories and Liberal-Unionists, he expressed 


considerable indignation at the charge that he had not 
denounced the Gweedore murder. Certainly, if any one 
accused him of this, it was, in terms, an unjust accusation, 
The attitude of Mr. Morey and his friends towards this 
crime is, indeed, extremely peculiar—as may be instanced 
by the fact that, when Father McFappen was brought up 
the other day at Bunbeg, certain Englishwomen, very well 
known to Mr. Mortey, telegraphed sympathy to—whom 
does the reader think? To the widow of Inspector Martin? 
No; to the man charged with Inspector Martiy’s murder, 
Still Mr. Mortey, not for the first time, announces his 
detestation of such murders, whatever may be his opinion 
of the purity of the blood that flows. It is very good of 
him ; though perhaps it should have been superfluous, 
But the charge against Mr. Morey and his venerated 
friend Sir Wiit1Am Harcourt, and his more venerated 
leader Mr. Guapstong, and the rest, is, not that they 
exactly sympathize with such deeds, but that they take 
the part of those who do sympathize with them, who profit 
by them, whose authority but for them would be null and 
without sanction, and in whose interest and defence they 
are committed. This is the charge against Mr. Morey, 
and he does not meet it by indignant declarations that he 
detests what, in itself and by itself, no one ever dreamt that 
he approves. 

But we speak elsewhere of Gweedore and of the reverend 
man whose arrest after mass shocks Mr. Mortry and 
other pious persons so much that they forget that the police 
had to arrest the good Father where they could find him. 
We only glance in passing at Mr. Mortey’s renewed com- 
bination of wrath with Mr, O’Brien’s persecutors and of 
somewhat dissembled sympathy with Mr. O’Bruey’s con- 
duct. Indeed the hardest-hearted Tory must pity a man 
like Mr. Mortey when he is called upon to admire Mr. 
O’Briey’s constancy in objecting to travel second-class, the 
greatest display of manly dignity and self-respect since Mr. 
Wuirrers “resigned” because he was asked to eat cold 
meat. Nor need we enter into the tedious old wrangle 
about the Round Table Conference. Every one with the 
slightest perspicacity has long seen that the Gladstonian 
Commissioners on that occasion were determined to do 
nothing but make the backs of their good friends stepping- 
stones to office ; and that the good friends naturally ob- 
jected to have their prospects in life limited to this useful 
but not brilliant function. Many other points in Mr, 
Monrtey’s speech invite comment, but space denies, One 
little corner only must be made for the singular maladroit- 
ness of Mr. Mortey’s reference to the Bulgarian agitation. 
It is quite true that there are strong analogies between 
that and this. But the analogies are not of a kind which 
Gladstonians do well to recall. Then, too, Mr. GLapsToNE 
was sulking after a great defeat ; then, too, he was looking 
about to see what back-way he could find to the Paradise 
from whose front gate he had been driven; then, too, he 
worked, and his agents worked, not upon knowledge, but 
upon ignorance, not upon reason, but upon sentiment, not 
by means of truth, but by means of what, being always 
polite, we shall call the reverse of truth. But was his suc- 
cess on that occasion a success likely to encourage any 
Liberal with an ounce of brains in his head? Hardly. 
The replacing of Mr. GiapstoxE in power was followed by 
an unbroken series of disasters and disgraces abroad, by 
the revival of Irish difficulties at home, by the breaking up 
of the Liberal party, and by the paralysing, till the Tories 
came back, of all useful and practical legislation. Glad- 
stonians themselves admit that they can only hope for 
success by reconverting Unionists who, otherwise than in 
regard to the Union, agree with them. The history of the 
agitation against Lord Braconsr1eLD and what followed 
it is ill suited to convert any but the already converted. 


INFANTILE INSURANCE. 


ler long letter which Mr. A. Braxton Hicks has 
written to the Zimes on “Infantile Insurance 3 
very well calculated to shock many of his readers. For, 
though Mr. Hicks qualifies his own statements very care 
fully, yet the general drift of his letter is to show that 
the facility given to the lower orders to insure the lives 
or the burial expenses of their children acts as a direct 
incentive to infanticide. It is not enough to say that 
it might be an incentive. Mr. Hicks believes, and 
says, with qualifications, that it is. It cannot be denied 
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that there is superficially both probability and evidence in 
favour of his contention. On general grounds it may be 
safely asserted that people who have an interest in getting 
rid of others are more likely to kill them than those who 
have no such motive. This is undeniable ; and, therefore, it 
is, as a rule, not lawful to insure another except when you 
have an insurable interest—that is, where you have more to 
gain by the life than by the death of the person insured. 
But Mr. Hicks goes beyond general probability, and gives 
his reasons for thinking that, in some. cases, the parents 
allow the child to die by deliberately doing what they know 
to be bad for it—by giving it, for instance, notoriously 
unwholesome food, or by carelessly overlaying it. In other, 
and even more shocking cases, bastard children are in- 
sured by the women who have them to nurse, The in- 
surance is not effected until the child is ill, and the mother’s 

ents are in arrear. Then the sooner the child dies 
the better. All this seems to represent a great deal of 
shameful crime committed for ignoble motives. In the face 
of this Mr. Braxton Hicks would seem to be thoroughly 
well justified in demanding that the Insurance Companies 
should be put under restrictions of a more severe character 
as far as infant lives are concerned. 


When, however, Mr. Braxton Hicks’s case is examined, 
the strength of it appears somewhat diminished—first, by 
his own qualifying remarks, and then by the rather irrele- 
vant character of some of his evidence. He says, for in- 
stance, at the very beginning, that, “ except in a few cases, 
“ insurance is only one of the possible causes which lead to 
“ the deaths of infants” ; and, again, he acknowledges that 
the majority of parents “do not argue the matter at all, but 
“ do their duty by their children to the best of their ability, 
“ without any reference to insurance.” This last statement, 
which may be accepted, for the honour of humanity, with- 
out question, is made to support the contention that the 
safety of so many insured children does not prove that 
“ insurance is a good thing.” Perhaps not ; and perhaps 
Mr. Braxton Hicks may be right in his belief that the 
payment of insurances for children is not an incentive to 
thrift. The truth of his opinion is not, however, self- 


evident. Again, we fail to see the bearing of what he has to 


say about the expenses of management in some of the Com- 

ies which do business among the poor, on the question 
of infanticide. The heavier the expenses of management 
and the commissions paid to touts, the less can the Com- 
panies afford to take “ bad lives.” If they bear the burden and 
make a profit at all, it must be because the lives of children 
of the lower classes are “ good lives,” in the insurance sense. 
If any considerable percentage of the children died after a 
few pence of premium had been paid, the business could not 
be done at all. Then, again, what Mr. Braxton Hicks 
has to say about the ease with which doctors give certi- 
ficates of death seems to us frankly neither here nor there. 
The poor cannot have medical men in regular attendance. 
They call them in late—or too late—and then there is 
nothing for the doctor to do except to give a certificate of 
death on such evidence as he can get. It isa very serious 
thing, too, for a doctor to refuse a certificate. After all, 
what we should like to see proved is that insurance does, as 
a matter of fact, lead to an increase of infanticide. That 


the crime is too often committed from callousness, from 


stupidity, from sheer wish to be rid of a burden, is credible ; 
but, on general grounds, we should think it likely to 
be far less common among those who exercise some self- 
denial and thrift than among those who do not. It may 
be very true—we think it is true—that the parents’ pennies 
would be better in the Savings Bank than in the Insurance 


‘Company's balance, but that is not the question. Mr. 


Braxton Hicks has to prove, not that saving is better than 
insurance, but that insurance leads, in fact, to any con- 
siderable amount of infanticide. As for Mr. Braxton 
Hicxs’s theory that the “ natural” deaths of children are 
often the result of calculated carelessness, committed for 
the sake of gain, it involves a very large assumption. The 
parental instincts are among the strongest which influence 
all kinds of animals, human or other. Before we believe 
that the poor of this country are so brutalized as to be 


without them, we shall want better evidence than Mr. 


Braxton Hicks has produced, That nurses should be for- 
bidden to insure the children under their care is another 
thing. They certainly ought not to be allowed to give 
themselves an interest in allowing, if not causing, death. 


SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN IN HYSTERIOS. 


DAVIES,” wrote Jounson, “ has had 

“success as an author generated out of the cor- 
“ruption of a bookseller.” Sir Gzorce Trevetyan, it is 
perhaps to his credit, has but indifferent success as a dema- 
gogue generated out of the corruption of a man of letters. 
He overdoes his new business, perhaps because he carries 
no real conviction to its discharge. He is naturally, we are 
inclined to think, a fair-minded man, though all the evidence, 
we must admit, has recently been against us. In his earlier 
years there was a certain disinterestedness of observation 
and reflection about him. He appeared capable of detach- 
ing himself from the controversies ofthe moment, and look- 
ing at them with something of the impartiality of the 
historian. He had the power of seeing that there was 
another side of the question than that which he, after 
balancing arguments and expedients, felt himself bound to 
take. All this has disappeared. At Glasgow and Cupar he 
has done little more than shriek and rave with the over- 
emphasis of a man who has no hearty belief in what he 
himself is saying. The timidity which seeks to escape from 
itself in effrontery ; the scrupulousness which finds it must 
make short work of its scruples of taste, logic, and accuracy, 
if it is to do the vile work from which it naturally shrinks— 
these are the qualities which Sir Grorce TREVELYAN has 
recently displayed, or rather this is the most charitable in- 
terpretation of those qualities. Sir Georce TREVELYAN is 
fast becoming the shrew of politics. He is in danger of 
sinking into the scold of Gladstonism. 

Sir Gzorce TrevELYAN once told his present allies that, 

though he was Secretary for Ireland, he was also an 
English gentleman. He found it possible to combine both 
characters. He has laid aside one of them, and, we are 
sorry to say, he seems to be fast stripping himself of the 
other. He could be an English gentleman while he was in 
opposition to the Irish ruffianism by which he was baited 
and insulted. He finds it necessary to suspend that cha- 
racter while he is in association with the Irish ruffianism 
which baits and insults his successor in office, who is doing 
only what the duties of his office impose on him, and what 
Sir Grorce Trevetyan did before him. We shall be told 
that this is atu quogue argument. It would be a tu quogue 

ent if Mr. Batrour said, “True, I am doing wrong 
“ now, but, then, you were doing wrong before me.” What 
Mr. Batrour might say, if he cared to deal with the man 
and the question, would be, “ I am doing what is right, and 
“ what you by your own conduct acknowledged to be right, 
“ when you were placed in the position I fill nee” Wie 
charge is one of hypocrisy, or, at any rate, of incon- 
sistency. The fact is that Sir George TREVELYAN was 
in office in 1882-5, and he is out of office now and wants 
to be in office again. He has a right, if he has altered 
his mind, to use the language of shame and self-reproach. 
He has no right to use the language of accusation. His 
bluster and violence are probably intended to drown the 
whispers of conscience in his own mind, quite as much 
as to prevent the voice of truth and reason reaching 
the ears of the dupes of Gladstonism. He has to wipe out 
the record, all too brief, of an interval of manliness, inde- 
pendence, and self-respect. He knows that he is only less 
distrusted by the party which he has joined than by the 
party which he has quitted ; and that he is viewed by both 
as quite capable of yet another desertion. The reputation 
of a bolter is more easily won than lost. It is matter for 
regret that Sir Gzorck TrEvELYAN has confined himself to 
writing Zhe Early History of Charles James Fox. If he 
had continued that interesting biography to a later period 
of his hero's career, he would have learned the rapidity with 
which the spirit of party and the disappointments of per- 
sonal rivalry might degenerate into unpatriotic and almost 
treasonable faction. He is making a fast and near approach 
to the temper which led Fox to take party advantage of the 
Mutiny of the Nore, and to avow delight in the embarrass- 
ments of his own country and the defeat of her arms in 
America and France. 


Sir Georce 'REvELYAy’s speeches this week are of little 
intrinsic value. A good man struggling with adversity may 
be a spectacle in which the Gods take pleasure. Perhaps 
they are too prone to divert themselves with amusements of 
this type. A weak than struggling with his own falteri 
purposes, a reed trying not to be shaken by the winds, a 
painting itself to look like iron, are spectacles which can 
give entertainment only to cynically minded persons. Sir 


Gerorce TREVELYAN’s essays towards a better understanding 
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of the character of Mr. CuamBer.arin throw more light 
upon the qualities of the painter than of his subject. Sir 
GeorGE engaged in invective is most forcibly feeble. His 
satire, to use an old comparison, resembles vinegar, being 
at once sour and vapid. Weare by no means champions 
through thick and thin of Mr. Cuampertary. Though 
his present attitude is patriotic and praiseworthy, we dare 
say he has, some time or other, deserved some of the 
things which Sir Grorce TrevELyAN would say of him 
if he possessed the force to give adequate expression to his 
malignity. These two old colleagues and friends are each 
capable, no doubt, of contributing to the better under- 
standing by the public of the other. But when we find 
Sir Grorce TREVELYAN grossly misstating the most noto- 
.rious facts, we are not inclined to trust implicitly his ex- 
lorations into the recesses of character and motive. He 
is reported to have told his audience that “the Govern- 
“ment had recently condemned to prison for six months, 
“with hard labour, a member of Parliament, whose only 
“ offence was,” &c. Sir Grorce TREVELYAN was not only 
once an English gentleman, as we hope he still is when he 
is in full possession of himself, but he was once an Irish 
Secretary ; and he cannot have used these words. To have 
‘employed them would have been either to have uttered a 
deliberate falsehood, or to have been guilty of a careless 
or sinister inaccuracy of statement undistinguishable from 
falsehood. He knows that the Government has no more to 
do with the sentences passed upon members of Parliament, 
or any one else, than Sir Grorce TREVELYAN or Mr. 
GuapstonE has. Let the reporter, therefore, have the 
‘blame. He shamelessly repeated his shameless misrepresen- 
tation of the Ashbourne Act. We should have thought that 
he still winced under Mr. Piunker’s rebuke and the silent 
‘scorn even of the honourable men who sat near him. The 
‘conditions of sale which give security for the repayment 
‘by purchasing tenants of the money advanced to them 
‘by the State he represented as a contrivance for enabling 
great landowners to get rid of their property at the cost 
‘of the British taxpayer. Yet this man is the champion 
of Mr. Guapstong, who had a scheme for buying out 
‘the Irish landlords wholesale, by an expenditure which 
would make a respectable National Debt. It is true Mr. 
“GuapstonE has dropped this part of his plan. It was only 
‘an obligation of honour. Obligations of honour are with 
‘Mr. Guiapstone affairs of the hour-glass. It is now or never 
‘with him. The doctrine nullum tempus does not apply to 
‘them. Sir Grorce TrevELYAN repeated the statement that 
‘the one-man-one-vote principle, which Mr. GuapsToneE re- 
‘jected when he was dealing with the franchise on its merits, 
was necessary to prevent rich men from outvoting the 
‘poor by’ a plurality of qualifications, He took no notice 
‘of the elaborate disproof of this assumption which has been 
‘offered by the former Secretary of the Liberal Registration 
‘Society, who shows that the votes are largely held by work- 
‘ing-men who have taken advantage of Building Societies to 
"become the owners of houses which they do not occupy. 
‘He denounced the monstrous privileges of the hereditary 
‘House. The question of a Second Chamber may be an open 
‘one ; but the word monstrous is a term of vulgar dema- 
goguism, of which Sir GEorce TREVELYAN would once have 
‘been ashamed. He advocated the Clerkenwell-cum-Lime- 
‘house programme which Mr. Mortey has devised and Mr. 
‘GLaDsTONE has adopted as a means of getting into office, 
‘though Mr. Mr. Mortey, and Sir Grorce 
“"TREVELYAN know perfectly well that, if Mr. Guapstone 
‘came into office pledged to deal with the Irish question, he 
would not touch one of the articles of this programme with 
even the tip of his fingers. They would all share the fate 
‘of the Allotments scheme. But enough of Sir Grorce 
TREVELYAN, whose performances are probably the most 
‘ignoble exhibition made up to this time upon a public 
platform even by a Gladstonian politician. 


| FRANCE. 
N° surprise is aroused by the defeat of M. Fioquer in 


the Chamber on a motion to postpone the Revision’ 


scheme of the Government, though the event arrived a 
little sooner than was expected. M. Friogquer naturally 
resigned office, and the task of Cabinet-making once more 
devolves upon M. Carnor. The fall of M. Froquer is 
another illustration of the total lack of coherency and 
‘tational spirit among the numerous factions of French 


Republicanism. All sections of the Radicals in the Chamber 
profess themselves favourable to Revision, yet all are read 

to combine to upset Revision when it takes tangible form 
in a Government scheme. Thursday’s vote will further 
exasperate the country, proving, as it does, once again 
how unstable Parliamentary government is under the Re- 
public. The rise and fall of French Cabinets are almost 
calculable events. They come and go with remarkable 
regularity. Within nineteen years France has been blessed 
with nearly as many Governments, and these have been 
feeble of their own natural constitution, or incapacitated 
from carrying out a vigorous policy through that happy 
gift of union which all French politicians display when 
in opposition. They can combine to overthrow Ministries 
as they did on Thursday, but no other form of combina- 
tion seems possible in the present Chamber. There is no 
profit in speculating on the composition of the Cabinet 
M. Carnor is called upon to form. Whatever its degree 
of Moderatism may be, its fate is tolerably certain and its 
duration brief. A new Ministry for the new year would 
nearly represent the average since 1871, if it had not been 
for the surprising staying powers shown by M. Ferry. 
Since the brisk days of Tonquin the Chamber’s passion for 
change has grown with its exercise. Now almost any mem- 
ber may be offered a portfolio, and mediocrity is the best 
qualification for government. 


It was only to be expected that General BovLaNncER 
should make capital of M. Fioquer’s fall. He speaks, in 
his Manifesto to the Seine electors, in the name of the 
“ National Republican Party ”—a term that may be variously 
interpreted by electors throughout the country. He de- 
clares that the Ministry presented their Revision Bill to 
the Chamber while well assured of its rejection by the 
Senate. There is truth in this, without doubt, though it 
is a little absurd to accuse M. FLoquet of a determination 
to retain power, and at the same time to push matters to 
extremities with the certainty of defeat. The fall of the 
Ministry has naturally raised the spirits of the Boulangists. 
Like every other politician, General BoutancEr has his 
own Revision scheme. He is as ready to re-make or mar 
the Constitution of 1875 as any other claimant to power. 
He dubs his scheme “ National,” even as his friends 
are self-styled National Republicans. Of course this only 
means that he wishes to recruit the votes of all and sundry 
who are disposed to upset M. Froquer. But names, like 
promises and pretensions, go far with the electorate under 
universal suffrage. The General's astuteness is readily dis- 
cernible in this remarkable document. He has set himself 
resolutely to expedite the dissolution of the Chamber ; and 
France, weary of the exploits of the Chamber, may be brought 
to look upon General BovLancer as a knightly deliverer 
of the country from monstrous many-headed faction, 


APES AT THE ZOO. 


§ igpne Zoological Society have a singularly good collection of 
anthropoid apes in their Gardens at the present time, con- 
sisting of four specimens. The well-known bald-headed chim- 
panzee “ Sally”; a young one of the same species (Anthropo- 
pithecus calvus) obtained in December last; a young, common 
chimpanzee (Anthropopithecus troglodytes), which was presented 
to the Society in May 1888; and a silvery gibbon (fylobates 
leuciscus), which has been in the Gardens since November, having 
also been presented to the Society; this, like the last two, is a 
oung animal. It will thus be seen that two out of the three 
own genera of anthropoid apes are now represented ; the third 
was so until quite recently by a young orang (Sima satyrus) ; this, 
however, was not the property of the Society, having only been 
laced in the collection “ on deposit,” and has, we regret to say, 
Soon removed by its owners. These animals are not only of 
great interest to naturalists, especially “Sally ” and her “ younger 
sister,” but are a source of never-ending amusement to the 
people who all day crowd the house in which they are confined. 
To naturalists the bald-headed chimpanzees are specially interest- 
ing, as—though the species was described by Du Chaillu, who 
claimed to have discovered it, and named it 7'roglodytes calvus— 


‘| no living specimen had been seen, in this country at least, until 


“ Sally ” was obtained in October 1883; and the young one, re- 
cently added to the collection, is only the second that has been 
brought to this country alive. Du Chaillu gave a very interest- 
ing account of this ape—the native name of which he tells us 18 
Nshiego mbouvé ; he describes it as building for itself a nest, or 
rather roof, under which to sleep, of leafy branches ingeniously ti 
with vines to the tree in which the nest is built, and adds, “ The 
tying is done so neatly, and the roof is so well constructed that, 
wnat I saw the Nshiego actually occupying his habitation, I co 
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searce persuade myself that human hands had not built it.” The 
material for the nests is, he tells us, gathered by both the male 
and female ; but the former alone acts as builder, and the two do 
not occupy the same nest, or even tree, but have separate habita- 
tions not far apart. Du Chaillu obtained several specimens of 
this new ape, one of which is now in the British Museum; but 
considerable doubt was expressed whether they were not simply 
yarieties of the common chimpanzee. These doubts have, how- 
ever, been set at rest by the acquisition of “Sally” and her 
“ younger sister,” and as the latter is of about the same age as the 
Society’s specimen of the common chimpanzee, and is kept in the 
game cage, it is easy to compare them, and we imagine that most 
rsons Will agree with Du Chaillu, who said :—“I was at once 
struck with the points of difference between it (the Nshiego) and 
the chimpanzee. Its great distinction was its bald head. This is its 
mark.” There are, however, other very noticeable differences, not 
the least of these being the difference in colour of the faces of the 
twoanimals. The young bald-headed chimpanzee is at present 
dark brown, but will no doubt, should she arrive at maturity, 
become, like Sally, perfectly coal black ; for Du Chaillu tells us 
that the face of a young one he captured was “ pure white—very 
white indeed—pallid, but as white as a white child’s,” though its 
mother was “as black as soot in the face”; and that the young 
are invariably light in colour, becoming darker as they arrive at 
maturity. 
“Sally” has spent more than five years in Regent's Park, 
having been acquired by the Society in October 1883, and is 
bably better known than any other inhabitant of the 
ardens. There is a great deal that is quaintly human about 
her ; but Dr. Brookes, a writer of the last century, went too far 
when he said of the chimpanzee that “ all the joints bear an exact 
resemblance to those of a man, insomuch that one egg cannot be 
more like unto another; the fingers, thumbs, and toes are an 
exact representation of those of a human creature, and he has 
calves in the same manner.” She is very intelligent and well 
educated ; so well educated, indeed, that one is apt to forget that 
many of her actions are not natural to her but are the result of 
education. As a noticeable example, how many, we wonder, who 
see her fed are aware that she does not take her food in a per- 
fectly natural manner? Yet if they observe the young and un- 
educated apes in the next cage they will see that, instead of 
lifting the tin containing their milky food to their mouths as she 
does, they stoop down and take the food from the tin on the 
ground. “Sally” also uses a spoon with such dexterity that 
even this action seems natural to her, and, like the chimpanzee 
described by Dr. Brookes, she will, “ when she has done drinking, 
wipe her mouth as carefully as any person whatever.” Her 
education has, however, not been confined to table manners; in 


fact, they are among the least of her accomplishments, the greatest . 


of which is that she is able to count up to five, picking up and 
handing to her keeper, without mistake, the number of straws 
that he may ask for. Her method of proceeding is curious, as 
she = all the straws in her mouth, with the exception of 
the last one. For example, if she is asked for five, she puts 
four in her mouth, picks up the fifth, and hands the whole 
number toher keeper. She can appreciate size as well as numbers, 
as is proved by the fact that she will at command pick up a long 
or short straw, or, when pieces of fruit of different sizes are 
placed before her, take the largest, the smallest, or the middle- 
sized piece as directed by her keeper. She also has an idea of 
colour, or at least can distinguish between alight and dark straw ; 
for, being asked for a black straw, she will hunt in her litter 
until she finds a really dark one. These, though they by no 
means exhaust the list, are among the most wonderful of her 
accomplishments ; but they are apparently not so appreciated by 
the public as such comparatively simple tricks as leaving her 
food untouched until told to take it, finding fruit in her keeper's 
eet, or kissing or shaking hands with him through the bars of 
r cage—tricks which require comparatively little intelligence. 
“Sally” would appear to be sufficiently advanced to have some 
crude ideas of sale and barter; for on one occasion a lady 
who was watching her had in her arms a suricate, and “Sally,” 
who is fond of rats, evidently mistook it for one, and desired to 
possess it, and to this end produced all her valuables, consist- 
ing of a piece of wood, a penny, and the tin from which she had 
just drunk her beef-tea, and offered them one by one, evidently in 
exchange for the little beast, and her fury and indignation on 
finding her offers refused were most amusing. It may here be 
mentioned that the bald-headed chimpanzee, unlike its cousin the 
common one, is fond of meat. Du Chaillu tells us that one he 
kept for some months “ was very fond of boiled meat, particularly 
boiled fish, and was constantly picking bones he collected about 
the town.” “ Sally ” will kill and eat a pigeon or a rat, while her 
“younger sister” is satisfied with a sparrow or other small bird, 
and, like Du Chaillu’s pet, they both appreciate cooked meat. 
Neither of them has, however, so far as we are aware, acquired 
the pernicious taste for strong drink possessed by that animal. 
_ “Sally’s” cage is separated from that in which the three young 
apes are confined by a wooden partition, through the cracks in 
which she is fond of peeping at them. This action is wonderfully 
human ; as indeed, is the jealousy with which she regards her 
keeper when he pays any attention to his young charges, and we 
have little doubt that it would fare badly with them were the 
partition removed. Though not so interesting as the adult and 
well-educated ape, the young ones are well worth a visit. They 
are in good health and full of spirits, and play with one another 


in a most amusing manner. The chimpanzees have a certain 
quaint stolidity even in their most lively moments, and though 
evidently fond of fun and laughter—and that they do laugh 
cannot, we imagine, be disputed—apparently recognize the gravit 

of life; while the gibbon is the very spirit and essence of impish 
activity, bounding about her cage with perfectly marvellous agility 
and grace, now and then dropping on her two slow-moving 
companions, to their evident discomposure, and retreating with a 
bound before they have time to resent the intrusion, which, 
being much the larger and stronger, they would probably do in 
an extremely unpleasant manner were they able to catch her. It 


‘will be extremely interesting as time goes on to watch the educa- 


tion of the young chimpanzees—the gibbon, we imagine, will not 
be seriously taken in hand—and to discover which is the most in- 
telligent (Du Chaillu expressed the opinion that the Nshiego was 
far more docile and intelligent than the chimpanzee); at present 
there appears to be little to choose between them. But the bald- 
headed chim is by far the most amiable; so much so, that 
while she and the gibbon live amicably together, the common 
chimpanzee has, except for some hours in the day while the 
keepers are present, to be confined by herself in part of the cage 
partitioned off for the purpose. 

The weather that we have experienced since the beginning of 
the year has been singularly trying for animals born near the 
Equator, and little wonder could have been felt if the Society’s 
apes had suffered from the fogs and frosts of the last six weeks ; 
but so far from this being the case, they all appear to be in singu- 
larly good health-—a fact which reflects the greatest credit on all 
concerned in their management. The house in which they are 
kept is certainly not arranged, like the reptile-house, for example, 
with a view to the comfort of those who visit it, being the 
worst in the Gardens ; but that it is eminently fitted for its pur- 
pose is proved by the excellent health of its inmates. And we 
can only hope that if the Society build a new and more taking 
house for their anthropoid apes it may prove as well suited for 
its purpose as the present, from the visitor's point of view, par- 
ticularly uncomfortable quarters. 


OF THE MAKING OF PRIGS. 


ie is probably useless, when you are going to make an assault 
upon certain persons or their opinions, to preface it with a 
salute ; but as we hold to the old ways in all things, so do we in 
this also. We are going to make certain remarks on remarks 
which have pice g signed by Mr. Lyttelton Gell, in a London 
evening paper on the late Mr. T. Il. Green of Balliol. But we 
shall neither draw upon any private knowledge of Mr. Green, nor 
on the pictures or caricatures of him which may have appeared in 
novels, The portrait now put forward by an acknowledged 
disciple of standing without any varnish of fiction, and the general 
public knowledge, common to all who have known Oxford for 
the last twenty years or so, furnish a quite sufficient basis which 
wants no buttressing from private information. Further, we 
shall take the liberty of saying that Mr. Green appears to us to 
have been, though anything but a et “ influence,” a much 
better man—to use the hearty familiar phrase, a much better 
fellow—than his admirers in novels and newspapers make him 
out. The “touches of humour” which Mr. Gell vouches for 
were not indeed visible either in his published works or in his 
assumption or sufferance of the curious position, as of a sort of 
unorthodox Popeling, which, during the later of his life, fell to 
his lot or was thrust upon him. Yet we should be inclined to think 
that Mr. Green was never a thorough Greenite. But Greenites 
many there be—such, for instance, as the Secretary of the Clarendon 
Press already quoted—and to them Mr. Green was, and ype 
is, the Pope or Popeling just mentioned. We remember that some 
years ago, when the first volume of his collected works appeared, 
a reviewer did them, as he thought, not ungenerous Justice. 
Shortly afterwards a friend of his who happened to go up to 
Oxford met a disciple of Mr. Green in a state of high indigna- 
tion on the subject of the review, not because it was mcorrect or 
unjust, but because “ the fellow treated Green as if he were any- 
body, you know.” 

Let us see what the very respectable authority of Mr. Lyttelton 
Gell, of whom throughout we speak not otherwise than honoris 
causa, advances to prove that Mr. Green was not “ anybody,” but 
a very great somebody. He was, it seems, “massive and noble” 
(we shall resist a parallel that occurs to us). He had “ seemed a 
bulwark to many amid the rush and confusion of new thought.” 
He “ made laborious efforts amid the wrack of purely destructive 
criticism at reconstruction in theology, metaphysics, and politics.” 
He “had a massive struggling personality”; he was “a serious 
and highminded college tutor, with views of his own alike liberal 
and firm upon religion.” He was “an active local politician,” 
and hoped that the phrase “ the education of a gentleman” 
would come “to lose all meaning through its universal pre- 
valence.” He was “a Democrat to the backbone”; had “a 

itive dislike for luxury”; was “vexed by anything that 

trayed class exclusiveness”; had “an antipathy to the 
military spirit”; “disapproved even of the Volunteer move- 
ment”; wanted, “though dissatisfied with the restricted scope 
and effectiveness of the National Church,” to “Co 
tionalize it” ; was “a constructive religious teacher to those who 
are dissatisfied with the intellectual a of a faith which is 
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sympathetic to them morally and intellectually.” “The conven- 
tional form of religion never appealed strongly to him ; he told 
the schoolfellows who rallied him that he went out into the fields 
alone because he could worship God best there.” “An intense 
=. seriousness was the fundamental feature of his cha- 
racter.” It was his object “to convince the thoughtful under- 
graduate as to the points in conventional Christianity that were 
not historic, not reasonable, not defensible, and therefore not 
worth defending.” “No part of his faith rested on the miracu- 
lous and abnormal ; what he valued was the example presented 
by Jesus Christ of the very man in unity with God” (a thing 
apparently not miraculous or abnormal?) And so on for a 
long time, ending, or nearly so, with a most significant phrase :— 
“Green's pupils tended to become diffident rather than self- 
sufficient, appreciative rather than intolerant, austere rather than 
epicurean, amidst the wreck of much that had seemed to them 
the very pillars of their moral principles.” 

This is as much as it would S fair to quote, and quite enough, 
we think, both to give a fair view of what Dr. Holmes would call 
Mr. Gell’s Green, and to enable us to criticize it. Some hasty 
and unkind persons would say that Mr. Gell has drawn the por- 
trait of a very complete prig. Is this so? Perhaps not; though 
the sentence we have italicized and others look terribly like it. But, 
if any one asks whether such a person, perpetually trying to in- 
fluence boys at what Mr. Gell calls “ the most critical stage of their 
development,” is not likely to be a maker of prigs, we fear we 
must say “ Yes.” We do not particularly insist on the extra- 
ordinary illogicality which marks several of the points cited. 
That the education of a gentleman would cease not only to havea 
meaning, but to be of any advantage at all, in proportion to its 
vulgarization, might have struck a philosopher who had attended 
less to Hegel (though Hegel was logical enough) and more to 
Aristotle. That “antipathy to the military spirit” means want of 
comprehension of human nature might have struck a scholar who 
knew his Thucydides, That a Christianity @ discrétion, arranged 
like the carte of a restaurant, from which you take what 
|e you and leave what does not, may be anything you 
ike, but is certainly not Christianity, is another and a 
not less obvious suggestion. But We are not driving at this. 
It is to the elements in Mr. Green’s teaching as admiringly 
put, and as conducive to the making of prigs, that we wish to 

w attention, and they are clear enough. What would a man 
not anxious to make prigs say to an undergraduate “in the rush 
and convulsion of new thought”? Ile might say, if he said any- 
thing, “ My dear boy, there zs no new thought ; and the rush and 
confusion are all a delusion. The gospel which my own master 
chose to preach is as old as Heraclitus; your puzzles are as old 
as the Psalmist; the nonsense that Mr. talks is as old 
as Cleon. The great blessing of the education you are re- 
ceiving here is that you will see how all such things pass and are 
no more seen till they come up again. If you feel inclined to 
tremble about your moral pillars, there are two courses open to 
you. The one is, with moderation, and with due regard to your 
studies, the said moral pillars, and the statutes of the University, 
to follow the advice of Dr. Johnson—‘ Come, my lad, and drink 
some beer,’ having ay given yourself a healthy thirst by 
manly exercise and a proper attendance at my lectures. The 
other is to think your troubles out if you please, remembering 
always that measles do not last for ever, and that new names 
do not make new things.” Ile might take what is called “a 
—_ tone” if he liked; but he most certainly would not 

e the tone of recommending his pupils to be by turns every 
man his own religion-maker, and every man his own practitioner 
of a well-intentioned fussy social benevolence and a well- 
intentioned and hopelessly-mistaken theory of politics. 

It is interesting to compare Mr. Green, who was the most con- 
siderable philosophical figure in the Oxford of his own later day, 
with the man who was the most considerable philosophical figure 
of Oxford in the days immediately preceding—Dean, that is to 
say, Professor Mansel. Both were great metaphysicians, Mansel 
being much the greater, for originality, system, and depth, 
though momentary fashion will not have it so. Both were, what 
metaphysicians generally are not, active politicians—Green a 
Radical manager, Mansel the “ arch-jobber of the Tory party,” as 
Mr. Mark Pattison politely calls him. But Mansel was a man 
who found the boldest philosophical thought compatible with 
thorough orthodoxy (the clamour about the Bampton Lectures 
was partly ignorant and partly mistaken), and he was, besides, 
a man of keen and abounding humour. Ile was, it must be 
admitted, a much lazier man than Green, and he had not 
that craze for “influencing” which gives a man great, but 
we think nearly always dangerous and mischievous, power. 
Strong natures are indocile to “influence,” and weak ones gene- 
rally take more harm than good from it. If any one happens to 
remember a certain public lecture of Mansel’s, delivered in the 
hall of Magdalen in May 1866 on “ Utility as a ground of Moral 
Obligation,” he will hardly think him a “dumb dog” in the 
strictest professorial sense, though he might have barked oftener. 
But the production of his of which we happened to be think- 
ing as the most curious contrast and antidote at once to the 
teaching of his successor, not in the professorship, but in reputa- 
tion as the leading Oxford metaphysician, was a very different 
one. It is no less and no more than the Phrontisterion, in ap- 

ce and to apron eyes little more than a clever skit, 

t really a masterly summary and a not less masterly protest. 


A summary of sound religion and useful learning, of sturdy 


| patriotism and manly politics: a protest against the political 


faddishness, the unorthodox Methodism, the topsyturvy goody- 
goodiness outside religion, the morbid egotism, and, if we ma 
speak without offence, the green-sickness of the mind and the 
will, of the senses and the emotions, with the idea of which 
Mr. Gell’s picture of his master’s views and teaching impresses 
some people. 

“Tf you only knew,” wrote some one the other day, “ how sick 
I am of earnestness, and of social problems, and of Mr. ——, and 
of the question, and of ——,, and of all the rest of it !” 
Fortunately, there is good hope that, as we are at about the 
worst of “it,” many people will begin to experience the same 
healthy sickness of the unhealthy one before long. For the thing, 
which began just after the Tractarian movement (Green has 
actually been likened to Clough), has gone on a long while now, 
and (according to the blessed and immortal laws which all this 
talk about “rushes of new thought” and “wrecks of moral 
pillars,” and the like, ignores) it will decay soon. The systems 
which Mr. Green kindly took under his patronage (selecting the 
important parts for the consumption of babes, and putting the 
unimportant out of their way) will be none the worse for having 
been patronized by him and his pupils. But will the pupils be none 
the worse for the pains which ie bestowed on them at “a critical 
stage of their development ” (as if men were photographic slides) ? 
As to that, it can only be said that Heaven is mereifal and that 
life, though short, is long enough to get over even the subtle and 
fatal influences of the prig-manufactory. Yet is it not good for a 
nation when such a manufactory exists; and of its existence we 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Gell, quite unconsciously no doubt, 
has given a very distinct glimpse ih account of the manipula- 
tion of tender consciences and plastic minds by “Green of 
Balliol.” 


THE OLD STORY. 


R. HALL CAINE has shown some invention and freshness 
in his novels, and there seemed reason to hope that these 
excellent qualities would be displayed when he wrote for the 
stage. In The Good Old Times, as for some unknown reason he 
calls his play, Mr. Caine is disappointing, however, for he merely 
repeats the too familiar tale of the falsely accused husband, and 
the villain who loves the innocent and injured man’s wife. Here, 
too, is the comic man who serves and looks up to the hero, and 
who, the student of melodrama need scarcely be told, loves the 
heroine’s humble attendant. The aboriginal, Spot, is a little newer 
than the other puppets, indeed we are not sure that he is of more 
than five-and-twenty years’ standing; at least we do not remember 
him before 1864, when Mr. Charles Reade put him on the stage. 
Spot is so close an imitation of Jacky, that Messrs. Caine and 
Wilson Barrett—for the latter gentleman figures as one of the 
authors—should have made some acknowledgment of obligation 
to Never Too Late to Mend. There was reason to expect some- 
thing better than this from Mr. Hall Caine ; for all we get are the 
old characters with new names, and when they momentarily 
stray from the beaten track they become wildly improbable. 
Thus John Langley, J.P., Sheriffof Cumberland (and a very active 
sheriff, too, though his relations with the local police inspector 
suggest that he cannot have been sheriff very long, and does not 
quite understand his position in regard to that functionary), is 
sent to Tasmania on conviction of a crime which, as he knows, his 
wife committed. She shot a man who had wanted to marry her, 
and who sought to endear himself to her by murdering her much- 
loved father, though the why and wherefore of all this is not 
explained ; and it really does not seem so very —— that, after 
she has exhibited this aptitude for manslaughter, her husband 
should begin to share the suspicions which are generally enter- 
tained as to her complicity in the assassination of her parent. 
However, to shield her, Langley declares himself guilty of shoot- 
ing Crosby Grainger, as the villain is called, and he is trans- 
rted. So is Crosby Grainger—why, no man may say; and so 
is Crosby Grainger’s father-in-law, who had served Mr. Langle 
as an ill-conditioned butler, and hates him with a deadly hatred; 
the cause of which remains to the end another of Mr. Caine’s 
mysteries. It pleases the author to slur over that little busi- 
ness with the revolver, and it is never hinted that Mrs. Langley’s 
behaviour in shooting a troublesome visitor is removed from 
strict propriety. That is all put aside; Mrs. Langley settles 
down in Tasmania, near the prison, applies for a servant, 
as was the custom in former days, and, what in a recent 
play was called “the long arm of coincidence” again coming 
into operation, her husband is assigned to her. In a mon 
he becomes the trusted manager of his wife’s farm; but he sees 
her and hears her, and never has the faintest suspicion who she 
is; and we would humbly submit that this is altogether too 
outrageous to be acceptable outside a nursery where children are 
amusing themselves by “making believe.” In a sympathetic 
moonlight interview with his mistress this quaint servant does, 
indeed, say to her, “ Your voice moves me strangely ! ”"—just, of 
course, the sort of comment that a convict fresh from the hulks 
would make to the lady to whom he had been assigned—but he 
never associates the moving voice with the idea of his wife, and 
all the time he is talking to her he handles his gun in a fashion 
which fully prepares us for his failure to keep off the robbers 
when presently Grainger, his father-in-law, and some other of 
the escaped prisoners attack the house. Mr. Wilson Barrett may 
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be assured that, whether a gun be loaded or unloaded, no man 
who is used to firearms ever does the awful things with the 
muzzle that Langley does here. The pursuit of Mrs. Langley is 
not marked by dramatic ingenuity, though a well-painted pano- 
rama of scenery on the banks of the river down which the 
isoners’ boat sis pleasing. The very foolish rascals who 
Love abducted rs. Langley and her servant make their way to 
the jetty at Bridgwater, totally disregarding the fact that the 
pass the very doors of a police-station, as to the nature of whic 
there can be no sort of doubt, for “Police Station and Custom 
House” is painted above it; and here again surely Mr. Caine is 
playing it very low down on us? Do not that gentleman and his 
Pllsborator perceive that Mrs. ley and the maid would in- 
evitably call for help, and that, if they were so gagged or bound 
as to prevent outcry, the suspicions of the least intelligent con- 
stable could not fail tobe aroused? The “long arm of coinci- 
dence” is furthermore apparent in the circumstance that, just as 
Langley arrives at the spot in chase of the abductors, his father 
arrives from England. However, this is by the way. A great thing 
is that poetical justice is meted out, and a greater still that the 
play comes toan end. As regards the acting, Mr. Wilson Barrett 
seems to us always precisely the same, and Miss Eastlake even 
more the same than Mr. Wilson Barrett. We certainly recognize 
in the actor a decided aptitude for the class of work he has here 
to do as John Langley. It appears to us work of a poor and con- 
yentional kind, but no doubt Mr. Barrett does it well, such as it 
is. We are not in the least excited or interested, and the long 
hes bore us sorely ; but a hero of commonplace melodrama 
such as this has really nothing to do with histrionic art; if the 
lery makes approving noises he has fulfilled his modest mission. 
e are very tired of seeing Miss Eastlake in distress, and really 
ean no longer sympathize with her ; besides heroines ought not to 
shoot their enemies. Miss Eastlake with tidy hair—fly-away locks 
are with her a sign of woe—and a cheerful face would be an infinite 
relief. Mr. Lewis Waller plays with skill as Grainger; Mr. 
Barrett is amusing in a congenial character; and a parti- 
cularly clever sketch of humorous rascality in low life is given by 
Mr. W. A. Elliott. 


PARIS, JANUARY 1789. 


awed on the eve of the Great Revolution differed so greatly 
from the monumental city of to-day that, if, by some occult 
ss, we were able to live back a hundred years and visit it, 
we should scarcely recognize a single quarter, unless, indeed, it 
be the rapidly-disappearing Rue Galande and the labyrinth of 
streets surrounding St. Sévérin, or that t area of narrow 
streets and alleys which stretches from the Temple to the bottom 
of the Avenue de l’Opéra, very rarely traversed by strangers, but 
which is so worthy of their inspection on account of the numerous 
archeological remains which it contains. Let us imagine that 
we have recently alighted ona fine day in January 1789 at one 
of the many hotels which then, as now, border the Rue 
St.-Honoré. If we take a stroll in this neighbourhood, we are 
immediately struck by the amazing number of churches and con- 
vents, several of which are still in a fairly flourishing condition ; 
but the majority will be either totally destroyed or else sw 
pressed in a year or two. The irregular space round Notre Dame is 
usually occupied by a motley collection of booths of the commonest 
description, devoted to the exhibition of monstrosities and to the 
sale of gingerbread, rosaries made of nuts, and cheap crockery. The 
Place fe l'Hétel de Ville is so full of pigs oa so filthy that 
ladies and dandies are carried across it by men at the rate of 
two sous a lift. There are scarcely any quays along the Seine, 
the waters of which river on the slightest rise inundate all the 
lower quarters. The principal public promenades are the Grand 
Cour or Champs Elysées and the Cour de la Reine, separated 
from it by a deep ditch, used as a bowling alley. The public 
— are those of the Tuileries, the Luxembourg, the Arsenal, the 
is Soubise, the’Temple, and, lastly, a space of waste land behind 
the Cathedral, where games are played by the people on holiday 
afternoons. We are bewildered by the great number of carriages 
and carts of every description. The coaches of the nobility 
are drawn by as many as four or six horses; but already 
much of this state is being rapidly curtailed. The public con- 
veyances are numerous and cheap, and the fiacres have their 
so bodies painted a vivid canary colour. The costumes of 
the people are nothing like as picturesque as one would have 
Imagined, and are as a rule sombre in colour, and we see 
very few persons dressed otherwise than in black, dark blue, 
grey, or brown cloth. We note that a good number of men 
are already wearing trousers instead of knee-breeches, and the 
ladies are beginning to discard powder, and are wearing broad- 
brimmed Rubens hats, with bunches of flowers stuck on the 
one side. The shops are but fairly well supplied. Very few 
have glass windows, and almost all are closed at nightfall 
to save the expense of candles. The Palais Royal is much as 
we see it to-day, and is magnificently illuminated every evening 
With countless wax-lights and oil-lamps. It is very dear to 


lish tourists, who haunt its principal restaurants and cafés, 
and amuse the Parisians by their odd way of dressing and 
obtrusive behaviour. A particular gallery of the Palais Royal is 
considered one of the sights of Europe. On each side are book- 
shops alternated with dressmakers 


’ “establishments.” The book- 


sellers deal in that class of work which is best left unread, and 
the modistes illustrate to the life the manners and customs 
described in the books. Every night this resort is thronged with 
smart-looking men, who have come to pay their court to the 
Princesses, as the merry milliners are popularly called. Arrayed 
in the most extravagant toilets of the period, and painted an inch 
thick, ces Dames parade up and down the Gallery with their 
cavaliers until the small hours of the morning. In addition to 
the Princesses there are gamblers and gambling-houses by the 
score in this vicinity, making it altogether about the “ hottest” 
corner in Europe, only surpassed in this respect by the contem- 
porary Piazza of San Marco, Venice. 

Parisian society in 1789 is represented by the salons of Mme. 
de Sabran (this is extremely aristocratic), of Mme. de Genlis, 
who has turned pious, and of Mmes. de Coigny, de Vauban, 
de Dampierre, d’Epeuilles, and de Rochambeau. The literary 
world goes principally to Mme. de Beauharnais, a pretty lady, 
only recently returned from Martinique, and who little dreams 
that she will in a few years hold a salon as Empress at the 
Tuileries, which are nearly opposite her windows. Mme. Necker 
receives the political world, and is introducing into it her 
ergy daughter, already celebrated as Mme. de Staél. 

me. de Condorcet devotes herself to celebrities of all kinds, 
from Mirabeau to Anacharsis Clootz. Curtius, the famous 
wax-modeller, receives each Thursday evening at supper people 
of the highest distinction or greatest notoriety—the Emperor 
Joseph II., for instance, when he condescends to visit his sister, 
Marie Antoinette, also Robespierre and Marat, who are his par- 
ticular friends, Meanwhile his very pretty niece, Mlle. Gresholtz, 
occasionally appears at these festivities, and relates with some 
pride how she modelled in wax the face of the late M. de Voltaire, 
interlarding her conversation with pleasing little anecdotes of 
Court life, for she is “in waiting” = ine. ‘lisabeth. The good 
people of London ten years later will form her acquaintance and 
she will become very dear to them as Mme. Tussaud. Not at all 
to be despised is the salon of Mme. Julie Talma, wife of the 
tragedian, who has great taste in furniture and arranges her 
rooms more artistically than anybody else. She lives in the 
Rue Chantereine, dresses exquisitely, and has a passion for every- 
thing revolutionary. If we drop in here rather late we shall 
possibly meet Lavoiseur, Roederer, or Camille Desmoulins, cer- 
tainly Greuze, and possibly Cazotte, who a little time ago startled 
if we choose to believe La Harpe) the city by prophesying the 

ecapitation of all the illustrious ladies someiiel in the 

drawing-room of Mme. de Rohan. At all these conversazioni 
the gentlemen wear costumes made of the lightest silks and 
satins, richly embroidered, and the ladies hoops, powder, and 
patches. The patches have political significations far too 
numerous for us to detail. the Opera is the meeting place 
of good society. It is, or rather was, the identical Porte St.- 
Martin, which the Communists destroyed in 1871. The boxes, 
or loges, are sumptuously furnished, notably that of the Duke 
de Richelieu, which contains an elaborate In the Royal 
Box, perhaps, we may see the King and Queen; but Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette go very rarely to the theatre 
now, having been already more than once publicly insulted. 
The principal singers are Jelyotte, the celebrated tenor, Lois, 
Cheron, Sophie Arnould—who is over forty—and Mme. Sainte- 
Hluberty, who in a few years will come to Richmond and end 
her existence by a terrible tra in real life. The old Théatre 
Frangais, situated on the left side of the Seine, is small, in- 
convenient, severely decorated, and very dirty. The scenery is 
execrable, and the actors and actresses usually wear cast-off 
Court costumes, for the sale of which there is a bazaar near 
St.-Eustache. The favourite performers are Molé, Dazincourt, 
Favart, and Mlles. Gaussin, Dumesnil, and Raucourt. A young 
actor named Talma is playing third parts with much success. 
There are about a dozen other extremely dirty and inconvenient 
little theatres, where the acting is often most amusing and not a 
little risky, and where the Court and great world occasionally 
appear under protest. 

t us return to the streets. Ona Sunday or féte-day—there 
are fifty-three Church fétes observed besides the Sundays—we 
shall be edified by not a few ecclesiastical processions ; but these are 
beginning to be less and less splendid and numerous. Several have 
beenal ready suppressed, and it has been thought fit to prohibit 
others because the Host and some of the sacred images have been 
latterly frequently and grossly insulted. However, in Holy Week 
and on Corpus Christi Day the Court and official world, the Uni- 
versity and the Sorbonne, walk solemnly before the Bishop and 
clergy, and, as a rule, the cortége is well enough received. On these 
occasions altars, called réposoirs, are arranged in the public 
squares, with flowers and lights, and are sometimes extremely 
magnificent. In 1787 one of them cost a merchant of the 
Chaussée d’Antin over 2,000/. The churches are very sparsely 
attended by the middle and upper classes ; but “the people” are 
fairly religious, and the working classes go to Mass —— 
Everywhere you hear the same kind of conversation. People 
seem never tired of talking politics and of predicting a coming 
and radical change—for the better or worse nobody can tell. 

If we are inclined to be literary in this year of grace 1789, we 
shall hunt up M. Ducis or the Abbé Delille, who are the — 
poets, and possibly they will introduce us to the young and hand- 
some André Chénier, who has unquestioned genius. Everybody 
will tell us that M. de Beaumarchais is rapidly declining in 
popularity, and that folks are tired even of Le Mariage de Figaro, 
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We shall find M. Mercier very cynical, but extremely clever and 
witty, and, above all, filthily dirty. Another odd personage is 
Restif de la Bretonne, who is by turns dull, dirty, and a man of 
genius. Dorvigny, who is reputed to be an illegitimate son 
of Louis XV., and who is very like that King in face and 
person, is witty and odd, and, moreover, the third dirtiest 
man in Paris. He is the author of the popular Jeannot, alto- 
ther the most successful piece of the day. M. Desforges 
is a man of note, and no less so is M. Legouvé. Louis 
Ange Pitou, with his friend Mme. Angot, and his charming 
songs, must not be forgotten, nor should we omit Boilly, who is 
always shedding tears as he prophesies the terrible times which 
he feels sure are rapidly approaching. The chief painters are 
Greuze, Lagrenée, Mérimée, and David. The composers of the 
day are eon foreigners, but highly appreciated. The most re- 
nowned are Cherubini, Sacchini, Grétry, Piccini, Mehul, Paesiello, 
Spontini, and Mozart. 
~ In 1789 Louis XVI. is thirty-five years old, and lives almost 
entirely at Versailles; he is a stout, kindly man, blessed with a 
prodigious appetite. In appearance, and even in mind, he is ob- 
served to have aged considerably since the affair of the diamond 
necklace. The Queen, Marie Antoinette, is just thirty-four, still 
supremely elegant, and has conceived a rage for everything simple 
and rural, preferring Trianon to any of the Royal palaces. Dressed 
like a Dresden china shepherdess, with her friends Mmes. de 
Polignac and De Lamballe, she makes butter whilst the Comte de 
Provence, her brother-in-law, teaches the little boys and girls in 
the village school, and the King, disguised as a miller, carries 
sacks of flour on his back to the little mill, one of those graceful 
constructions which help to make Trianon the most delightfully 
unreal rural spot on earth—a farm & la Watteau. On Sundays 
the King and Queen still dine in public, and a great many Eng- 
lish people flock to Versailles to see the sight. The Dauphin, a 
pretty little fair-haired boy, is five years of age, and very lively 
and talkative. A few years later he will not utter a single word 
in response to the menaces and even blowsof his tyrant Simon. 
The future Duchess of Angouléme is three years older than her 
brother, and remarkably quiet and thoughtful for her age. Of 
the two brothers of his Majesty, Charles, Count d’Artois, is given 
to society and sport; and M. de Provence is heavy and devoted 
to learned society, the conversation of which, he says, helps him 
to fall asleep. Philippe of Orleans has already lost his good 
looks, has grown fat and coarse, has quarrelled with Mme. 
de Genlis, and is living openly with Mme. de Buffon. These 
worthies five years later will be eating their dinner one after- 
noon when the bloody head of the Princesse de Lamballe, stuck 
up on a pole, will be thrust up to their windows for their 
better inspection, and a few a a afterwards Philippe Egalité’s 
head will roll in the dust unpitied even by his own kin. Mme. 
Elisabeth, the holy sister of the King, is in the zenith of her 
beauty—a sort of saint, with an excellent appetite. Ilis Majesty’s 
aunts, the two surviving daughters of the late King—Mmes. 
Adelaide and Victoire—are a pair of cantankerous old maids, 
quarrelling with everybody and each other. 

Of the principal actors in that forthcoming tragedy, “ the 
Reign of Terror,” we note that Robespierre in 1789 signs his 
letters De ee has aristocratic tastes, and has turned his 
thirtieth year. Danton, everybody says who knows him, has the 

n eyes of a tiger and a miserable temper. He is well known 
to the King and Court, and admired for his caustic wit. Ilis 
clever but bitter sayings are repeated all over the city. Marat 
is quite a literary and scientific celebrity, and talks of Edinburgh 
and London, where he has lived, and frequents Curtius’s studio, 
where he is occasionally seized with paroxysms of demoniacal 
rage, and breaks the models. Charlotte Corday, his Fate, is in a 
convent at Caen, rapidly growing up into a fine, handsome girl, 
with a distinct taste for literature. The Sisters have recently dis- 
covered in her possession, and much to their horror, a volume of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and Mlle. “de” Corday’s friends and rela- 
tions are consequently terribly seandalized. Camille Desmoulins is 

ushing his way to the front. Everybody thinks he is marvellously 
dsome. Collot d’Herbois distinguishes himself at popular re- 
unions by the violence of his language. Fouquier Finville has 
lately sent the King a set of verses, signed by the way “de” 
Tinville, and he tells his new acquaintance Danton that he hopes 
to receive in return a few francs from His Majesty, and a word of 
recognition. He will have a long time to wait; and those 
unanswered verses will eventually cost the good King his head. 
This is the reversal of the fable of the lion and the mouse. The 
mouse this time helps to kill the lion. Cambacérés is a pretty 
youth, with a face as smooth as a girl’s ; but for all that B meow d 
a town councillor at Montpellier. M. le Marquis de La Fayette is 
detested by the Court party, and is so full of his American 
adventures that people, tired of hearing them repeated, declare 
them to be as fabulous as those of Munchausen. Talleyrand 
is Bishop of Autun, forty-five years of age, and notorious for his 
blasphemous wit. St.-Just, as handsome as a young Apollo, has 
recently left college, and is full of admiration for the heroes of 
antiquity, and sheds tears over the fate of the Gracchi. The 
Rolands, husband and wife, are living quietly at Lyons, and have 
yet to make the acquaintance of Vergniaud, who is dreaming 
in the sunny South. Far away in Andalusia Mme. de Fontanay, 
née Cabarus,.is already famous for her great beauty, but has still 
to hear for the first time the names of Tallien and Talleyrand. 
Carnot has just celebrated his forty-ninth birthday, and is an 


officer of the King’s Guard. Hébert is begging in the streets for 


funds to start his paper, the future Pére Duchéne. Hoche is a 
mere youth; Marceau, a pretty lad, with the face of an angel; 
and last, but certainly not least, in this month of January 1789, if by 
chance we meet anybody who has lately returned from Corsica, 
we may hear news of Napoleon Bonaparte, a young gentleman of 
good family, turned twenty, and already a sub-lieutenant of 
artillery. They will tell us that he is very rough in his manners, 
has a noble head, beautiful features, sallow complexion, and is 
fearfully untidy. His superior officers dislike him, and predict: 
that he will end badly. His companions call him “ La paille an 
nez,” in derision of the Italian manner in which he pronounces 
his name—Napoléone. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


A’ the Fine Art Society's Gallery there is now on view a 
charming collection of drawings by a member of the Old 
Water Colour Society, Mr. Paul J. Naftel. It consists of sketches 
of scenery in Wales, in Southern England, and in the island of 
Sark. The Welsh scenes are treated somewhat conventionally, 
with their lowering mountains and rapid turbid streams. In the 
drawings of English countryside Mr. Naftel displays considerable 
knowledge of trees, and especially of the forms of leafless sprays 
and twigs. In “A Bit of the Village (Studland, Dorset) ” (1) 
the tree-tips look like a soft mist under the grey sky, while in 
another drawing, “The Dusty Road” (5), they resemble a series. 
of rosy clouds with the sun shining upon them. We do not, 
however, find Mr. Naftel entirely successful in his tree-trunks in 
“ Pandy on the Machno” (22), or again in “ Beau Regard—Sark” 
(39), where they seem too flat, and not relieved enough against the 
background. But, of the whole collection, it is the drawings of 
Sark which are likely to attract most notice from the visitor. 
These, about five-and-twenty in number, are like gems in colour, 
and are all painted in a remarkably fresh and crisp way. The 
subject is one which has appealed to the imagination of many, 
illustrious visitors, the mysterious beauty of the embattled island 
being well known. Here are the golden sands, the sun-touched 
cliffs, the azure seas, the white gulls hovering in clusters over 
steep grassy hillsides. Here, thanks to Mr. Naftel’s pencil, we 
revisit 
Sark, fairer than aught in the world that the lit skies cover. 


If any intending visitor to Mr. Naftel’s exhibition should hesi- 
tate to enter through prejudice against the abnormally lank- 
legged boy on the invitation-card, be it known to him that the 
boy inside is not nearly so much out of drawing as the one 
outside. 

There is no use in being too good-natured, and we will there- 
fore, for once, relieve our feelings by saying that the exhibition of 
the Nineteenth Century Art Society in the Conduit Street 
Galleries is exceedingly bad. We really hardly know when we 
have seen so many execrable works all together. Many of them 
look like illustrations made for fifth-rate magazines, Out of 
nearly four hundred “exhibits” it would be hard if there was 
nothing found which merited a little praise. Four paintings by 
Mr. Vincent Yglesias are distinctly effective and artistic, if a 
little rough. Mr. Philip Pavy sends a street scene in Tangiers, a 
good work, in which colour is judiciously introduced, and the 
general effect made true and pleasant. But, if there are any 
other good pictures, we have not been able to distinguish them, 
so much were our eyes affronted by the feathers without birds 
inside them; the dirty, messy “reveries”; the monochromes (@ 
new form of incompetence) ; the rabbits that look like logs, and 
the sickly mountains that are being taken liberties with by woolly 
clouds. ‘There are, however, one or two good etchings by Mr- 
Slocombe. 


THE RAILWAY DIVIDENDS. 


shareholders are to be congratulated on the divi- 
dends declared for the second half of the past year and 
on the prospects of the year upon which they have now entered. 
Of eighteen Companies which have already announced their 
dividends, eight pay at a higher rate than for the second half of 
1887, seven pay at the same rate, and only three pay lower 
rates. The three latter are the South-Eastern, the London and 
Tilbury, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire ; while the eight 
lines that pay at higher rates include the London and North- 
Western, the Great Western, the Midland, and the North-Eastern, 
our four greatest railways. Of these four the North-Western and 
the Great Western pay $ per cent. more for the second half | 
last year than for the corresponding half of the year before, while 
the North-Eastern and the Midland pay ; - cent. more. It 
will be noticed that the Companies which have done best are 
those whose receipts largely depend upon the earriage of 

The satisfactory results of the past half-year, in other words, are 
due to the improvement in trade. All through the year trade 
continued to get better and better. There were more to be 
carried from the raw producers to the manufacturers, and from the 
manufacturers through the different distributing trades to the 
consumers, than for some years previous. There was, therefore, 
more money earned by the railway Companies whose > 
largely consists of the carriage of goods. On the other hand, 
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summer of last year was very unfavourable to holiday-making, 
ioularly so were July and August, the great holiday months. 
d it is further to be noted that there was scarcely an advance in 
ices last year. Although there was no war scare, the political 
anxieties aroused by the Sethe of two German Emperors im quick 
guecession prevented speculation early in the year, and the state of 
the money market in the autumn had a like effect. The improve- 
ment in trade, therefore, was chiefly felt in the increased volume 
.of business done, and as prices advanced but slightly there was not 
much rise in wages. ith the exception of the strike in the coal 
trade in the Midlands and in Lancashire and Yorkshire there was, 
indeed, no important labour dispute during the year. The working- 
classes, then, were better employed than for three or four years 
previously, but their wages did not increase so much as to prompt 
them to much extravagance. In the same way the check given 
to speculation no doubt had some effect upon the travelling of the 
wealthier classes. While, however, the stationariness of prices 
and wages was unfavourable to much increase in the passenger 
traffic, it was highly favourable to the Companies in another way, 
inasmuch as it prevented an increase in the working expenses. 
The greater prosperity of what are called the heavy lines affords 
conclusive evidence of the improvement in trade. But perhaps 
the most significant of all the dividends is the increase of ? per 
«ent. in that declared by the North-Eastern. The North-Eastern 
more than any other English Company is dependent upon the 
state of the iron trade. The large increase in its receipts last 
, therefore, is conclusive proof that the iron trade was in a 
Totter condition than it had been for several years before. For 
the whole of last year the North-Eastern paid 6} per cent., while 
in the previous two years it paid only 5$ per cent., and in 1885 
only 6 per cent. The dividend, therefore, for the whole of 1888 
was better than those of the immediately preceding three years. 
But in the four years 1880-83 the dividend of this Company 
ranged from 8 to 8} per cent. per annum; so that, while there 
isa decided improvement compared with the three years imme- 
diately preceding, there is still much headway to make up to 
recover the position held in the period 1880-83. In other words, 
the iron trade in the North of land is more prosperous than 
it has been since 1884. But it is by no means as prosperous as 
it was in the four years immediately preceding 1884. 

The first month of the new year is most encouraging respecting 
trade. The Board of Trade Returns show an increase of over 
Io per cent. in the value of the exports of British and Irish pro- 
duce and manufactures compared with January of last year, and 
an increase of over 9 per cent. in the imports. The Clearing- 
house Returns are even still more satisfactory, especially when 
we compare weeks in which there were no Stock Exchange 
settlements either last year or this year. And naturally, there- 
fore, the railway traffic returns continue to show a marked im- 

vement. It may very confidently be anticipated that the 
improvement will go on throughout the year. Even if war were 
to break out, it may be doubted whether trade now would be 
‘seriously checked. At all events, a war scare such as occurred 
in 1887 would have much less effect now than it had then; and 
even then it did not prevent a continuance of the revival. There 
is good ground, then, for expecting that the receipts of our rail- 
ways will continue all through the year to increase compa 
with the receipts of last year. And there is no reason to anticipate 
that the weolher expenses will be augmented. Last year, as 
we have seen, there was no sensible increase in the working ex- 
penene, owing to the stationariness of prices and wages. It can 
ly be supposed, indeed, that prices and wages will continue 
stationary this year. On the contrary, there are already symptoms 
that prices will rise before long. And with a rise in prices there 
is sure to take place a rise in wages. This, however, will hardly 
<ome soon enough to materially aflect the profits of the railway Com- 
panies within the current year. The contracts which may expire 
within the current year, and may therefore have to be renewed at 
higher rates, will of course affect the working expenses, but it is 
not probable that a very large proportion of the contracts will 
Tun out this year. A rise in wages would more immediately tell 
on the railway Companies ; but even a rise in wages is hardly 
likely to be felt within the current half-year, and probably will 
not affect very materially the second half of the year. It is pos- 
sible that some of the railway Companies put off making improve- 
ments during the years of depression that we have just passed 
ugh, and, now that times are better, they may feel it in- 
¢umbent upon them to make the improvements thus delayed and 
to replenish stocks which may have been allowed to run too low. 
n fact it always is found that in good years outlay on improve- 
‘ments increases, and that in unfavourable years it diminishes. 
To some extent then, no doubt, there will be an augmented ex- 
penditure both upon stocks and upon improvements that were 
Fesiponed some years ago. Upon the whole, however, it is not 
ly that the working expenses will increase so rapidly during 
the present year as the receipts; and, therefore, the probability 
is that the dividends will be better this year than they were last 
year. Next year, however, it is almost inevitable that increased 
expenditure upon stocks and improvements, together with higher 
prices for material and higher wages for labour, will tell con- 
siderably upon the working expenses. Whether the increase in 
ese expenses will be as rapid as the increase in the gross re- 
Ceipts it is, of course, impossible to foresee just now. But it may 
reasonably be anticipated that, at least for the present year, the 
improvement in trade will increase the gross receipts more rapidly 
than it will augment the working expenses. 


_ A rise in wages, while it would add immediately to the work- 
ing expenses, would, on the other hand, increase the passenger 
receipts, for fuller employment at better wages would give the 
working classes more means to spend upon recreation. It may 
be doubted, therefore, whether in the current year a rise in wages 
would not benefit the railway Companies more than it would 
injure them. It is rather a rise in prices than a rise in wages that 
would seriously inflate the working expenses. The Companies, 
however, can afford a considerable addition to the working ex- 
penses, provided always that trade continues to improve. But the 
improvement in trade may be affected by an outbreak of war, or 
by a great rise in the rates of interest and discount, or by a break 
down of speculation abroad. The chances of peace and war we 
need not discuss here, nor need we repeat what we have so often 
said respecting the money market. But it may be worth while 
to point out that the recovery in trade is to some extent, at all 
events, due to the vast number of new issues that have been 
brought out in London during the past few years. Foreign and 
Colonial Governments of all kinds and foreign and colonial indus- 
trial Companies have raised in this market immense sums of 
money. And a very considerable portion of these immense 
sums have been spent in the purchase of materials here. If the 
bringing out of new issues should suddenly come to an end, there 
would be a drying up of these foreign and colonial orders, and 
quite unexpectedly, therefore, the improvement in trade might be 
checked. So, again, it is to be feared that shipbuilding is being 
carried on too rapidly just now. Over-construction of ships in the 
years 1880-83 brought about a collapse from which the iron 
trade suffered for the following four years. Now shipbuilding has 
again become very active, and we see the result in the revival of 
the iron industry. But if shipbuilding is carried on too rapidly 
there must be another collapse, and a consequent slackening of 
trade improvement. These are the dangers which threaten the 
railway Companies, and if they can be warded off the prospects 
of railway shareholders are very promising. They are hardly 
likely, however, to be realized this year. They therefore affect 
a regarding the more distant rather than the immediate 
uture. 


OLD MASTERS AT AUCTION. 


| iy it conceivable that any human being could sink to such a 
depth of depravity as to ask himself, when walking through a 
public picture-gallery filled with fine examples of the works of 
the old masters, what sort of prices the treasures before him 
would be likely to fetch if put up for sale at Christie's, With- 
out admitting that so great an atrocity would be possible, we 
may observe that such a person might form a rough basis 
for his calculations by studying the returns of pictures sold 
by auction in this country in Mr. Redford’s new book on Art 
Sales. Avery wide margin—even a wider margin than is neces- 
sary in the case of “ old masters” in public galleries, which is say- 
ing a great deal—would have to be allowed for the proportion of 
spurious works in the sale lists; and the man with the merce 
mind would have to remember that, among the authentic lots, an 
exceedingly small proportion would be of as much as medium 
quality ; nevertheless he might pretty safely infer that, as with 
other things, so with pictures, at least a few of the best occasion- 
ally find their way into English auctions. Many other questions 
would require his earnest consideration before he could arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions ; but, so far as his facts are concerned, 
apart from his inferences, we think that we could, to some extent, 
make a forecast of the probable result of his researches. ; 
Let us begin with Giotto. As might be expected, very few of 
his works have found their way into the English market. The price 
of gs5o/. for so great a rarity as a picture by this master was not 
excessive, and as to a couple of lots bearing his name which were 
knocked down at eleven pounds and sixpence and seven guineas, 
we can only hope that they were spurious. Nor can those who 
have revelled in a’s frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa 
be persuaded to believe in the authenticity of “Andrea Orcagna. 
Heralds Proclaiming. 5/. 15s.6d.?” According to Mr. Redford’s 
records, the highest prices realized at auction in this country by 
the works of Taddeo Gaddi, Giotto’s most important pupil, were 
61. 16s. 6d. and 5/. 15s. Even Agnolo Gaddi, Taddeo’s son, beat 
him at Christie’s with 7 guineas. Buonamico Buffalmacco, an 
early master to whom some of the frescoes at Pisa used to be 
attributed, almost runs a dead heat with Taddeo Gaddi with the 
six guineas and 62. 16s. 6d. produced by his paintings in English 
auction-rooms ; and, considering that his very existence has been 
questioned by certain authorities, in the teeth of the Decameron, 
rhaps these prices may have been about enough for Buffalmacco. 
The pictures of few, if any, artists are fuller of grace and beaw 
than those of Fra Angelico, and it is but fair to say that his 
best works have never been submitted for sale by a British 
auctioneer; yet the two half-length figures sold at the Hamilton 
sale were charming examples of this great master, and when 
the lovely Madonna and Angel were knocked down at 6561. 5s. 
each, we could not help remembering that Webster's “ Roast 
Pig” had fetched 3,722/. We may observe, however, that the 
Christ with Angels by Angelico in the National Gallery was 
urchased in 1860 from Signor Valentini in Rome for 3,500. 
e works of Paolo Uccello, in the convent of Santa Maria Novella 
at Florence, are familiar to everybody, and this artist has been 
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called the inventor of linear ng ecg, “thirteen fifteen ” 
and “sixty-nine six,” however, have been his best prices when 
ut up to auction in this island. Masaccio, at 630/., did much 
tter; but what was such a price for the work, if genuine, of 
one who gave, perhaps, a greater impetus to the art of painting 
than any other master? Of all the early painters, none have 
realized such large prices at English auctions as Botticelli, whose 
large Assumption of the Virgin sold for 4,777/. at the Hamilton 
sale. Signorelli was another old master who fared well on the 
same occasion, his picture of the Circumcision making 3,150/. At 
this sale also the respectable sum of 1,785/. was given by the 
Trustees of our National Gallery for Andrea Mantegna’s beautifui 
panels in monochrome of Vestals ; and they were far from dear at 
such a price. The following year the same purchasers gave 
privately 2,362/. 10s. for the Duke of Marlborough’s “Samson 
and Delilah,” by the same artist. Among the works of the 
early Dutch, Flemish, and German masters, none by Jan Van 
Eyck and Albert Diirer have ever made quite 500 guineas at 
English picture sales, nor has a Holbein exceeded the 1,000 
ineas which were given for the portrait of Sir Thomas More 
and family so long ago as 1808. Since that time his pictures also 
have sold for sums below 500 guineas at auctions. Of course 
many pictures are called Holbeins which are not Holbeins; but 
among the long list of his works sold at comparatively small 
prices are several with excellent pedigrees. Quintin Matsys 
never seems to have exceeded 215/. in our public picture 
market. A Madonna and Child, with saints and angels, by Hans 
Memling, went for 1,281/. at the Barker sale in 1874, and a 
triptych of the Crucifixion, with portraits and saints, by the 
same artist, made g1o/. a couple of years earlier. When one re- 
calls his celebrated reliquary of St. Ursula at Bruges, as well as 
several of his other paintings, these figures seem low enough for 
specimens of his handiwork. 

Returning to the Italian Schools, it is remarkable that no in- 
stance is recorded in Mr. Redford’s list of any picture attributed 
to Perugino selling for 500 guineas at auction, or of one by 
Francia making more than 682/. 10s. As to Raphael, although 
his Madonna dei Candelabri was bought in at 20,475/. at Christie's, 
it had only made 1,500/. when really sold at a London auction, 
and no picture of his appears to have been actually sold for more 
than 3,150/. on such occasions. It is fresh in everybody’s memory 
that, by private treaty, the nation purchased the Ansidei Raphael 
for 70,000/., and the Due d’Aumale gave 25,000/. for “The 
Graces,” a little Raphael only 63 inches long by 43 wide; but at 
auctions, with the exception of “La Vierge 4 la Légende,” no 
picture by this artist obtained a higher bid than 1,500/., and out 
of considerably more than a hundred other paintings sold by 
auction in England as Raphael's, not one went for more than 
7872. 10s. Raphael may be said to have been somewhat unfor- 
tunate, so far as his fame at Christie’s is concerned, and it may 
be added with equal truth that that firm has been very unlucky 
in respect to Raphael! To begin with, in the opinion of Mr. 
Agnew, if the Ansidei Raphael had been offered for sale in 
the King Street Rooms, it would have fetched more than the 
70,0001. paid for it by the Government, and if it had realized 
but half that sum, it would have eclipsed any previous event 
in the history of picture-auctions. Then a little work of his, 
11} by 8}, representing the Madonna and Child (a very beau- 
tiful little picture) was sold at the Orleans sale at Coxe's in 
1799 for 500 guineas. Three years later it went to Christie’s, and 
was knocked down for 294/. In 1829 it reappeared at Christie's, 
and only made 210/., to the bid of a dealer, who re-sold it to 
Lord Vernon. Two years later it was in at Christie’s, 
and was either sold or bought in for 304/. 10s. In another couple 
of years it was put up once more at Christie’s and advanced in 

rice, as Mr. Nieuwenhuys, the dealer, gave 472/. tos. for it. 

fet, somehow or other, it was never thoroughly appreciated at 
Christie & Manson’s; for, after passing through the hands of 
Baron d’Aumont, M. Delahante, the dealer, Rossini, the great 
composer, and the Marquis Aguado, it was purchased in France 
for 1,090/. by M. Delessert in 1843, and when that gentleman’s 
collection was sold in Paris, in 1869, the Duc d’Aumale recogni 
its merits by giving 6,oool. for it. Three thousand guineas was 
once given privately for an Assumption of the Virgin, attributed 
to Raphael, which only realized 220/. 10s. at Christie's. A 
portrait of a Cardinal, from the Rossi Collection at Bologna, 
said by Passavant to be an undoubted Raphael, provoked no 
higher bid than 4o guineas in this country. A cartoon, which 
was lithographed and believed to be an original of Raphael’s, sold 
for 283/. 10s. in 1849, and only 110/. 5s. in 1851. A picture of 
the Virgin and Child, which had remained until 1839 in the very 
house in which Raphael painted it, only tempted a bid of 5252. 
here in 1849; and a portrait of the artist when a youth, said to 
have been in the possession of the Orsini family almost from the 
time when Raphael painted it until Count Orsini offered it at 
auction, went for no more than 30 guineas. One of the most 
curious purchases of a reputed Raphael was that of a so-called 
“ Vierge aux Candélabres,” as a copy, for 16/., at the sale of an 
old country clergyman, by Mr. J. C. Robinson. The question 
whether this, or the Munro picture that had been bought in for 
more than 20,000/., was the original excited some discussion after 
the sale of the collection which had belonged to Mr. Munro, of 
Novar. The clergyman turned out to have been a friend of 
Mr. Munro's, and to have exchanged pictures with him, on at 
least one occasion. Mr. Robinson wrote a pamphlet on the 
subject, which we need not enter into at greater length here. 


When one remembers how few easel pictures Michelangelo 
painted, it is no great matter for surprise that they have been 
rare in London sale-rooms. The Crucifixion, with the Virgin 
and St. John, painted on the door of a tabernacle for the 
Oratory of the Cavalieri Palace, and sold for 7247. 10s. at 
Christie’s in 1804, and afterwards bought in at the same rooms 
for 315/., may or may not have been an original; but it is diffi- 
cult to feel much confidence in the bulk of the “ Michelangelos” 
sold in London, especially “Time Unveiling Truth” and the 
“ Head of Zenobia,” which credited twelve and ten guineas to at 
least the name of that great master. A work by Andrea del 
Sarto called the Madonna del Sacco realized 2,735/. at an auction 
in 1806, and another 1,207/. in 1810; but since that time no 
picture of his has reached 800/. It is somewhat extraordinary 
that among the large number of pictures sold at Christie’s as by 
Giorgione, Titian, and Tintoretto, not one has ever realized as 
much as 2,000/., and that more than sixty years have exe 
since 1,890/.—the highest price—was reached for one by Titian. 
When one considers the large sums given for pictures by 
modern artists, an average auction price of something like 
from 200 to 400 guineas seems little enough for examples of the 
work of the painter of the famous picture of the Assumption, at 
Venice. Paolo Veronese, with his 3,465/. for the “Vision of 
St. Helena,” leaves Titian far behind; nor should it be forgotten 
that 13,650/. was given privately by the nation for his “ Family 
of Darius at the Feet of Alexander.” A Portrait of a Lady, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, was sold for 3,150/. seventv-eight years 
ago, and the Duke of Hamilton’s “ Laughing Boy,” by the same 
artist, made a high price in 2,205/., when the diminutive size 
of the picture (154 inches by 13) is taken into consideration. 
These sums, nevertheless, were small in comparison with the 
9,000/. given by private contract by the nation to Lord Suffolk 
for this artist’s beautiful “ Vierge aux Rochers.” Like Titian, 
Domenichino, whose “ Last Communion of St. Jerome” is gene- 
rally supposed to be one of the finest paintings in the world, never 
P uced a picture that quite realized 2,000/. at Christie’s, and, 
ike Titian, he obtained his highest bidding in the early part 
of the century. Correggio, again, received some r ition 
at Christie’s, so long ago as 1807, when 3,150/. was given for his 
small “ Madonna and Child,” and in 1810 when his “ Danae,” 
which had only made 210/ in 1804, sold for 2,152/.; but no work 
of his has fetched as much as 350/. at Christie's for more than 
seventy years. For a “ Vision of St. Jerome,” by Parmigiano, 
3,2022. was given in 1823; but, like Titian, Domenichino, and 
Correggio, he has not done well during the middle of the century, 
as no picture attributed to him seems to have made 250/. at 
auction for the last fifty years. From about tool. to 400. 
is apparently about the usual price realized by the works of 
Canaletti, but in one instance re = was reached in 1873. Some- 
times one hears it said of a particular picture that it is not @ 
Canaletti, but “only a Guardi.” People who talk in this wa 
would do well to study the records of picture-auctions, whi 
show that the prices obtained for Guardis are not so very mucli 
lower than those of Canalettis as they may imagine. Carlo Dolce 
is not generally considered so popular as he was some years ago. 
His “ Madonna colle Stelle” was bought in at 6,930/. in 1886; 
but there was a genuine commission out to give 4,000 guineas 
for it. Either the would-be seller, or his father, is said to have 
refused 20,000 guineas for the picture in question some years 
earlier from the late Lord Dudley. 

Upon the whole, the old Dutch, Flemish, and German masters 
have met with a better reception than the Italian at English 
picture-sales. Albert Cuyp with 5,140/., J. and A. Both with 
4,725/., Hobbema with 4,252/., Franz Mieris with 4,100/., Adrian 
Ostade with 3,780/., Rembrandt with 5,250/. twice, Rubens with 
the same sum, and A. van de Velde with 4,515/., have all beaten 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, and Paolo Veronese, on the 
arena of the British auction-room. Yet most of these, like’ the 
Italians, have done better through other channels. For instance, a 
Van Dyck was sold privately for 17,500/.,a Rubens for about 
25,000/., two pictures by Rubens and one by Van Dyck together for 
40,0001., and two fine portrait pieces by pte Bt for 55,000/. France 
has been very successfully represented at London auctions by 
Claude, whose highest price in that market has been 6,0g0/. The 

st of honour among the old masters at Christie & Manson’s, 

owever, was won for Spain by Murillo, when his large —_ 
of “The Immaculate Conception” made 9,000/. at the Eardley 
sale in 1860, and Velasquez helped to glorify that country when 
his portrait of Philip IV. was sold for 6,300/. at the Hamilton 
sale. 
It is often said that the works of old masters are out of 
fashion, and that those of modern masters sell far better. We 
admit that there may be a certain amount of truth in this, 
much that we have pointed out above seems to support the 
theory; but we think that it may be carried too far. Up to 
1876, the highest price ever obtained for a comparatively modern 
picture at Christie’s was 10,605/., and for an old one 9,000l., 80 
the margin is not a very large one, after all; while in the matter 
of reserve prices, no modern picture was ever bought in at so h 
a figure as the Novar Raphael. The number of mere portraits by 
old masters which have oe sold at Christie’s, at from 500 to 
1,000 guineas, compares very favourably with that of pictures of 
this class by modern artists; and if we wished to get as much as 
we could for a painting by an old master, we should certainly sen 
it to the well-known rooms in King Street. Then, nothing like the 
prices given privately for some of the best specimens of t e works 
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of the old masters within the last few years in this country have 
been at all approached by any paid for a modern picture. In many 
eases, too, Where the hundreds given for a painting by an old master 
are unfavourably contrasted with the thousands paid for one by a 
living artist, the latter has been a most laborious and_highly- 
finished work, while the former was little more than an oil- 
sketch. Lastly, when we look down the lengthy lists of pictures 
attributed to old masters, and sold for only a few pounds, we 
must bear in mind that the bulk of the so-called “ old masters” 
in this country are either school-paintings or mere copies, which 
were purchased at the end of the last or the early part of the 
present century by the British fool on the grand tour. 


CONCERTS. 


JIE Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts were resumed on the 

oth, when a more than usually large audience assembled to 

hear Otto Hegner play Beethoven's Third Concerto, a work which 
he had not hitherto attempted in publie in England. His success 
was great, and his reputation will undoubtedly be increased by 
the achievement. As the writer of the Analytical Programme 
remarked, the work has probably never been attempted by a 
pianist of such tender age ; but what was most remarkable about 
the een was the extraordinary spirit and verve with 
which the opening Allegro and final Rondo were played, in com- 
plete contrast to the charming reading of the Largo—a reading 
which was, within certain limits, absolutely perfect. Ilegner's 
defects are all defects of youth; but, if he is not overworked 
pany now, his future position as a pianist must be a very 
igh one. As it is, he is superior in many respects to artists of 

far greater pretension. In the opening movement he introduced 
a Cadenza written by Herr Glaus, of Basel, a composer who 
is unknown to fame. The Cadenza is clever and very difficult, 
and was admirably played; but it is hardly in keeping with 
the rest of the movement. For his solos Hegner played two pieces 
by Liszt, a transcription of one of Chopin's little songs, and 
the Study, “ Ginomenreigen.” The latter especially was played 
admirably, and, in response to an encore, the young pianist played 
a Sonata by Scarlatti. Apart from Iegner’s performances, the 
rogramme of last Saturday's concert was of unusual interest. 

t began with the Overture to Lalo’s opera Le Roi d’ Ys, a work 

which, though written several years ago, was only produced in 
Paris last May, when it created an impression which has steadily 
increased since. M. Lalo (according to the account of him printed 
in the Programme-book) is no young musician in point of years, 
for he was born in 1823, yet artistically his place is with the band 


of younger men, such as MM. Chabrier, Godard, Wider, and’ 


Saint-Saéns, who seem likely to found a new school of music in 
France. Though known chiefly in England by a clever Violin 
Rhapsody, Ze Roi d'¥s shows that his real bent is dramatic 
writing. The story is founded upon the well-known legend of a 
town in Brittany, which was defended against the sea by a dyke 
and sluice-gates, the key of which was on by the King, from 
whom it was stolen by his daughter, who opened the gates in the 
night, whereupon the town was submerged and its inhabitants 
drowned. The motive for this act in M. Lalo’s opera is given as 
jealousy of her sister, and the catastrophe is altered by the Prin- 
cess’s drowning herself in the rising waters, whereupon the patron 
saint of the country appears and saves thetown. The Overture— 
for placing which at the beginning of the programme Mr. Manns 
is to be thanked—is a well-written and thoroughly developed 
orchestral work, the themes of which are derived from the opera, 
the most noticeable being the subject of the Princess Margared’s 
great scena, and a motive which is associated with her sister's 
affianced husband, Mylio. The scoring of the work is clever, 
though perhaps the brass predominates a little too much; the 
four trumpets and four horns used in the orchestra are apt occa- 
sionally to make their presence over-conspicuous, Apart from 
the opera, to which it forms the prelude, it is hardly fair to judge 
of the Overture ; the music is, however, sufliciently interesting to 
makea performance ofthe whole work desirable. But, unfortunately, 
modern French opera is looked upon with small favour by English 
Operatic managers. The rest of the programme of Saturday's con- 
cert consisted of Wagner's Overture to Rienzi, Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony—superbly played by Mr. Manns's orchestra, and most 
welcome, owing to its being so seldom performed—and songs by 
Miss Emily Spada, who did not confirm the favourable im- 
pression she created lately at the Albert Hall. Her voice is 
powerful, but her singing leaves much to be desired in the matter 
of intonation and method. 

At the Popular Concert on Monday week Beethoven's Septet 
again attracted a large audience. The Quartet was Haydn's 
in D Minor, Op. 42, and the pianist was Herr Max Pauer, who 
also played on the following Saturday and on Monday the rith. 
His style has not materially changed since his residence in 

rmany. It is acceptable from the point of view of accuracy 
of technique and execution, though, in attempting so difficult a 
work as Schumann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques,” the lack of higher 
pies causes his playing to appear unequal and laboured. 

err Pauer is wanting in the capacity known to our grand- 
fathers as “sensibility,” and for such a deficiency no amount of 
mere technical ability will atone. Contrary to custom, the most 
interesting numbers in the programme on the 4th inst. were the 


songs, which were sung by a Friiulein Fillunger. It is under- 
stood that she came with a recommendation from Mme. 
Schumann ; but she at once won the good-will of her audience 
on her own account by her refined and finished singing of songs 
by Schumann and Brahms. Her voice is a pure soprano of con- 
siderable flexibility and compass. Her singing is full of intelli- 
gence and expression, though at the Popular Concert she was 
obviously rather unnerved at singing before a strange audience 
and with a very unsympathetic accompanist. 

On Saturday last and on Monday evening Mme. Neruda, who 
has hitherto been the leading violinist this season, resigned the 
post to a newcomer, Mr. J. Kruse, an Australian artist, who has 
studied under Dr. Joachim. Mr. Kruse has a powerful tone and 
great facility of execution. He would probably lead an orchestra 
admirably, and his playing of Tartini’s Sonata in G minor last 
Monday was in all respects excellent ; but he is obviously either 
unaccustomed to chamber music or unequal to leading a quartet. 
His playing in Beethoven's Quartet, Op. 74, was coarse and noisy, 
and his intonation was by no means what it should have been. 
He was better in Brahms’s Pianoforte Trio, Op. 101, which closed 
the same concert; but even here his performance was not up to 
the level of excellence expected at these concerts. On this 
occasion Herr Max Pauer played two solos of Chopin’s— 
the Scherzo, Op. 20, and Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 2. His = 
formance was much less satisfactory than on the previous Monday 
The spirit of Chopin's music is far too ethereal in character to be 
reproduced by his very material playing. The vocalist was Miss 
Liza Lehmann, who sanga charming old French song, announced, 
——— by a printer's error, as a “ Bolero ”—“ La Charmante 

arguerite”—and two songs by Mr. Hamish MacCunn, which 
not even the grace and refinement of her singing could redeem 
from dulness. The insertion in the Programme-book of this 
concert, under the heading of “One of Many,” of a letter from 
Wagner to Liszt asking for money cannot be passed by without 

rotest. The advisability of publishing the correspondence 

tween the two musicians was strongly commented upon at 
the time ; but the reprinting in this manner of such a letter, apart 
from any explanation or context, looks too much like an attack 
upon the memory of a man who, whatever his personal defects 
may have been, was undoabtedly one of the most remarkable 
geniuses of the century. 

Among the less important concerts of the week mention must 
be made of an interesting Schubert Recital given by Fraulein 
Geisler-Schubert, a great-niece of the Viennese composer, assisted 
by Friulein Fillunger and Messrs. Straus and Howell. The pro- 
gramme included the B flat Trio, Op. 99, the Pianoforte Sonata, 
Op. 78, and some songs and lesser pianoforte pieces. Friiulein 
Geisler-Schubert, though not a great pianist, plays with accuracy 
and neatness ; there is no extravagance in her style, and she does 
not attempt more than she is able to do well. The whole per- 
formance was accordingly pleasant to listen to, and gave satisfac- 
tion to an audience which would doubtless have been larger but 
for the miserable weather. Friiulein Fillunger confirmed the 
good opinion which her performance at the Popular Concert on 
Monday week had created. Her choice of songs was also to be 
commended. All four were probably new to English concert 
audiences, and one, the setting of Mayerhofer’s “ Auflésung,” is 
an extraordinarily fine work, which deserves to be heard more 
often. 


THE BAR AS A PROFESSION. 


A’ we have previously indicated, the English Par has for 
many years past been undergoing a process of change, to 
which various causes have contributed ; and it is, indeed, at the 
present moment passing through a very critical period of transi- 
tion. The Solicitor-General has advocated, in those eloquent terms 
which no one knows better how to employ, the fusion of the two 
branches of the legal profession. Of course there is something to 
be said in favour of Sir Edward Clarke’s contention that such a 
fusion would result in permanent advantage to both branches of 
the profession, and more especially tothe Bar. It is quite clear, 
as he points out, that the Bar, as a body, is in a state of despair ; 
while the public complains that it cannot get its work properly 
done, or its interests sufficiently guarded. Among laymen there 
is sometimes a strong impression that the existence of the so- 
called two branches of the legal profession is a source of 
needless friction and delay, of excessive expense, and often of 
disastrous mismanagement. Sir Edward Clarke argues that it 
would be a very small change to allow the barrister to deal per- 
sonally with his clients, and to give the solicitor who wants it 
audience in the higher Courts. In the County Courts and before 
the magistrates he possesses audience already. Analogies are often 
misleading. An ardent advocate of the proposed change has said 
that it would certainly be monstrous if a man were unable to con- 
sult a fully qualified doctor except through the agency of a chemist, 
and if the chemist were in each case to appropriate the bulk of the 


fees, and to insist upon foreing upon the patient a physician of his 
own especial choice. But the fact is that the idea of fusion of the 
two branches of the profession is popular with neither. There are 
many reasons for this. The leading members of the Bar are for 
the most part content with their position, and, above all, with 
their fees. Then, too, the leading solicitors are equally satisfied. 
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Their sole ambition is to discharge their duties efficiently and to 
make money, and in both these respects they have nothing left 
to desire. 

The majority of the small solicitors are fully aware that they 
could in no sense benefit by such a change. In the first place, 
they recognize how disastrous to them have been all the recent 
reforms ; and, secondly, they know perfectly well that, as advo- 
cates, they would only make the competition fiercer. ven Lord 
Westbury, who (very ungratefully, as we think, since he owed 
much to them) hated solicitors, and spoke of England as the 
“most solicitor-ridden country in the world,” recognized their 
power and interest and importance, and their ability to deal with 
the Bar as they thought proper. That with this they should be 
content, is the obvious sentiment of the opponents of the proposed 
change. Of course, on the other hand, there are barristers who 
chafe under the patronage of solicitors, and would willingly 
accept any modification of the existing order of things by 
which they would be enabled to see their clients in person 
and at first hand, and to gather together business on their 
own account. Anyhow, the question is one that has (through 
the intervention of the Solicitor-General) come into the range 
of practical discussion. There are at present many barristers 
who are morally in partnership with solicitors in everything 
except that they do not keep joint books, and there are solicitors 
who notoriously force upon the clients, not the best counsel to 
be obtained, but the counsel with whom they have the closest 
personal relations. Of course, if a change were made, the 
ambitious solicitor, who is indignant because his vast forensic 
abilities are confined to the County Court, would be able, could 
he persuade his clients, to try his strength in the House of Lords 
itself. And the barrister, on the other hand, would no longer 
be dependent upon a body of men whom, in his heart, he con- 
siders his inferiors, and of whom he believes that they exercise 
their patronage from private motives, but would be able to seek 
his own clients and form his own connexion, and to stand or fall 
by his own abilities. Of course the only thing to be considered 
with regard to such a change is how it would affect the interest 
of the general public. Upon this point there must necessarily 
be a good deal of doubt. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the English Bar is entirely 
in the hands of solicitors; and that to succeed at the English 

you must command them in some way or other. You must 
either come from them, or get at them, or get round them some- 
how. The son of a solicitor in large practice who goes to the 
Bar, if he be a young man of average ability, may consider his 
fortune made. And whether he possesses any ability or not, he 
may always be assured of a respectable income. The same re- 
marks would apply to the son or son-in-law of a large railway 
contractor. Of course there is an immense amount of litigation 
connected with the calling of a railway contractor, and he will, 
as a rule, take very good care that the bulk of it shall gravitate 
towards his young relative. The man who goes to the Bar 
without interest, without money, and without great ability is 
starting upon a journey quite as perilous as a dangerous expedi- 
tion undertaken by an African explorer. Perhaps as much might 
be said of most professions. 


PICKWICK AT THE COMEDY. 


4 lors dramatic cantata Pickwick, written by Mr. F. C. Burnand 
in conjunction with Mr. Edward Solomon, and performed 
at the Comedy every afternoon save Saturday, when an evening 
representation takes place, must be said to justify by its vivacity 
and drollery what many persons may have regarded in advance 
as an audacious undertaking. That everybody knows, or thinks 
he knows, his Pickwick must be taken to be favourable to Mr. 
Burnand’s scheme. Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. Bardell are pro- 
minent figures in the piece. But there is a third person intro- 
duced who is not less important, though hitherto he has been but 
the shadow of a name, and even nameless, to readers of Pickwick. 
Even those well-informed students, Professor Skeat and Mr. 
Walter Besant, who wrestled so successfully with Calverley’s 
exhaustive examination paper at Cambridge, might — have 
failed to give any account of Mr. Burnand’s third character. It 
may be remembered, however, that at the immortal trial it was 
insinuated that Mrs. Bardell was an adventurous lady with more 
than one string to her bow; that there was, in fact, a baker in the 
case. The devoted Mrs. Saunders denied the attachment, though 
she acknowledged the baker. Indeed, it was argued there could 
not have been much affection on the baker’s side, whatever Mrs. 
Bardell may have entertained, or “he wouldn’t have married 
some one else.” Who was this interesting and mysterious baker ? 
Mr. Burnand has solved the problem. We now know why the 
baker married Another. He is no longer “a baker,” but the 
Baker and his “Roll” is indissolubly part of him. Mr. Burnand 
has cternized that Baker, and rolled Baker and Roll into one in 
a lyric that is equally daring and diverting, so that the “ Baker- 
Roll,” thanks also to Mr. Solomon's charming music, is likely to 
be in every one’s ears and on every one’s tongue. The operatic 
Pickwick, in short, is based on that pleasant and delicate Goswell 
Street comedy, with the novel and surprising addition of the 
Baker. Much of the ingenuity of Mr. Burnand’s dramatic plan 
is owing to this happy projection of the Baker across the 
fortunes of Mrs. Tertell and Mr. Pickwick. The genial 


hero, who is capitally played by Mr. Arthur Cecil, made up 


as if he had just stepped off the chair in Seymour's first 
drawing, is a sportive gentleman, with the free and handsome way 
that betokens the innocency of his mind. He is not averse to 
dancing, as indeed is well known, and loves a jest and a pun as 
much as anybody. Mr. Burnand’s puns are of the ripe Burnandian 
kind—the vintage, we may say, of the year of Black-eyed Susan 
or of that later and not less famous crop Faust and Loose. His 
dialogue rattles along in the old brisk way, and his songs, of 
which the duet, “ The Baker-Roll,” is the shining apex, are among 
the most sparkling and most spontaneous. 

Mrs. Bardell, who is represented with excellent sprightliness 
by Miss Lottie Venne, is given to wonder, as ladies will who 
widows are and attractive, who her next will be. “ What sort 
will he be, my next, my next?” is the dove-like plaint of her 
song, and it has a dramatic answer from the Baker, and in the 
“ Baker-Roll” the personality of that wooer is amusingly asserted. 
But, though he has a blank marriage licence in his pocket, she puts 
him off, like a frugal and careful matron, with a “call again.” 
At the outset of the cantata Mr. Pickwick has despatched a note 
to Sam Weller at the “ White Hart” in the Borough, and is 
eager to learn of Mrs. Bardell what he can as to his new valet’s 
capacity. A scene of cross-purposes between the two is exceed- 
ingly funny. It is the broadest comedy of errors. She is sure 
that the inevitable proposal is coming, and he is amusingly 
unconscious of the effect of his frank behaviour. When the fatal 
truth is clear to her, she faints in Pickwick’s arms. The in- 
dignant Baker enters, and, convinced of her fickleness and 
treachery, departs and marries another. The “boy Tommy” an- 
nounces the arrival of the inseparable trio, Tupman, Snodgrass, 
and Winkle, and the curtain falls to the applause of the pleased 
Pickwickians among the audience. Some funny “ business ” 
with long rolls of bread is introduced into the duet “ A Baker- 
Roll.” Mr. Rutland Barrington, who fills the character of the 
Baker, acts with unction and humour and sings in good style. 

Mr. Edward Solomon’s music, if sometimes colourless in 
orchestration, is brightly melodious. A bewitching and very 
pretty air is the “ Baker-Roll,” and there are some tuneful 
phrases in Mr. Pickwick’s romance, “The Boy of the Borough” 
-—or it should rather be said that a tuneful phrase is well em- 

loyed. Mr. Cecil very tastefully utilizes his voice. One 

evice which Mr. Solomon introduces will appeal to a popular 
audience—the imitation, in more or less musical fashion, of 
subjects suggested in the book. Thus, when Mrs. Bardell, in her 
song, “ My Next ”—a species of parody of “My Queen”--asks 
whether her future husband will dance, will go shooting, and 
so forth, a couple of bars of dance music, the sound of a gun, and 
such-like devices, are pressed into service, and a reference to an 
Archbishop of Canterbury is accompanied by ecclesiastical strains. 
Nothing could be simpler; but it is effective in its small way. 


REVIEWS. 


JONATHAN SWIFT.* 


F the “Carisbrooke Library,” which now puts its first (and 
certainly not its worst) foot forward with Swift, and has a 
second ready to appear with Gower, we have nothing to say 
(as far as its scheme is concerned) but praise. It appears 
from a late confession in the Fortnightly Review that some bad 
writers of the present day are very angry at the practice 
of offering the good writers of other days to a public which 
may possibly be thereby deterred from purchasing their own 
rubbish, and which is certainly weaned thereby from a desire to 
hear what they have not got to say. We, on the other hand, 
are only too glad to be able to think that so happy an effect 
follows from a practice so laudable; and we are only more 
sincerely convinced of the laudableness of the practice. We 
must further do Messrs. Routledge and Mr. Morley the justice to 
say that the form which they have chosen for their new venture 
is very nearly all that can be desired. Good margins, uncut 
edges, excellent type, fair paper, decent binding, and four hundred 
and fifty octavo pages for half-a-crown, are things that we 
never could refuse in our life or receive with ingratitude. Too 
many of these well-intentioned “libraries” have been either 
scrubby in appearance, or too small in type, or in size of volume 
too limited to take works of importance. None of these objections 
applies to the “ Carisbrooke” (Why “ Carisbrooke”? asks Momus. 
Apparently because the editor lives there), which, as far as the 
text and the presentation of the text is concerned, offers hardly 
any handle to the most censorious critic. We hope that it will 
be long continued and become a worthy rival to “ Bohn’s,” at 
present almost our only English equivalent to the numerous and 
excellent cheap collections of classics which all Continental coun- 
tries, France and Germany in particular, have long been able to 
boast. 
We wish we could speak in equally favourable terms of Pro- 
fessor Morley’s introductory matter. As we have ourselves more 
than once found fault with the meagreness of his “ Universal ” I~ 
troductions, and as we think both we and others have suggested 


* Selected Works of Jonathan Swift. “Carisbrooke Library.” Edited 
by Henry Morley. London: Routledge. 
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that in his English Writers he is rather too modestly fond of 

phrasing what others say, instead of delivering an indepen- 
dent judgment, it may seem singularly ungracious to begin a 
complaint on the other tack; but duty is duty. 

There is a famous maxim to the effect that the foolishest of 
foolish things is foolish laughter. We are inclined to think that 
there is one thing foolisher, and that: is foolish paradox. Your 
paradox is indeed, when she is not foolish, an excellent good 
creature. Few men of considerable talent refuse to indulge in 
her now and then. She is the salt and seasoning of criticism, 
and she may claim to have been in the past the striker out of 
much valuable new light and the discoverer of many neglected 
treasures. But Paradox and Foolish Paradox are only allied to 
each other as were the true and the false Florimel of the Faerie 
Queene. One is but an impudent and empty pretender, mas- 
querading in the other’s clothes. Where Paradox of the true 
kind retraces hastily-trodden steps, turns up to light forgotten or 
neglected truths, suggests that second thought which is so invalu- 
able, and, in short, performs in a light and agreeable manner all 
the functions of mentor and reviser, Foolish Paradox simply 
seeks to gain a little notice by flatly contradicting or ignoring the 
all but unanimous results of the acutest insight and the most 

tient labour. We very much fear that Mr. Morley has allowed 

imself in his two introductions (for the introduction, for no very 
obvious reason, is split up into two parts, and appears at different 
places in the book) to be beguiled by this diabolical dess 
as some good knights were by the false Florimel herself. 
Many persons have heard of Jonathan Swift ; some have read 
him; bofh classes are more or less aware that he has been 
considered, not merely by their unworthy selves, but by the 
greatest critics and literary students, as a magnificent but ter- 
rible example of intellectual qualities diverted to the misery of 
their owner, and the just or unjust castigation of humanity, by 
an incapacity for happiness and a deep-rooted contempt for 
mankind, They will now learn from Professor Morley that they 
are quite wrong. They knew, of course, how, with all his rough 
ways and secret agonies, Swift was generous, playful, rigidly just, 
incapable of servility, incapable of meanness. They knew that, 
questionable as was his conduct to the two famous and unhappy 
women whose names must ever be connected with his, he certainly 
had the excuse of the tenderness that often underlies savagery, 
and may have had excuses even more powerful. But they are 
now told that he was “ not a misanthrope” at all; that in 
Gulliver, even in the last part, there is nothing but “ wit” and 
“whim,” “ childlike playfulness ” (the childlike playfulness of the 
Struldbrugs and the Yahoos!), “ pathetic touches,” and “ true 
religious purpose.” They learn that the mere idea that Stella 
was jealous of Vanessa comes from seeing, “ not real men and 


women, but fantasies cut by the ingenious out of printed paper,: 


shaped as men never were and never will be until they can be 
ordered like clothes from the tailor.” This sartorial metaphor is 
not too “ conséquioutive,” as the Yankee said of Poe; but its 
drift is clear. They learn, further, that Cadenus and Vanessa is 
a “rebuff” and an “expression of regret and astonishment,” 
that Swift’s behaviour to Stella arose only from a virtuous resolve 
not to transmit madness, that his behavour to Varina was 
“ courteous,” though “ his interest in her had lessened,” that The 
Tale of a Tub is a “ plea for charity.” 

Now Professor Morley has done some services to English litera- 
ture, not the least, we believe, being the inculcation of a sincere 
liking for it on many and numerous generations of pupils. All 
our respect for him on that score, however, must not prevent us 
from calling these utterances simple bosh. We yield to no one, 
not merely in admiration of Swift’s marvellous intellect, but in 
esteem for his many good and great moral qualities, and in sym- 
pathy for his failings. We think that when tie. Thackeray hinted 
that he was insincere, scolded him for his “ indignation,” and said 
that “we should hoot him” for the moral of Gudliver, that great 
man went as near to talking simple bosh himself (as a consequence 
of the touch of sentimentality which was in him) as he ever did 
in his life. But if Thackeray exaggerates and denounces where 
he should criticize and allow, his unerring knowledge of human 
nature made it impossible for him to mistake the facts. The 
Swift of his imagination, though rather unduly heightened and 
darkened, and most unduly abused and lectured, is the real Swift 
in perhaps every point but his religious sincerity, of which 
Thackeray was not the best judge. The Swift of Professor Morley 
is exactly, as far as we understand his description, the “fantas 
of printed paper” which he himself describes. No such a Swi 
could have held together in actual life for a month, whether he 
could be “ordered from a tailor” or not. Such a Swift might 
indeed have written (though hardly) “Mrs. Harris’s Petition” 
and the “Broomstick,” and the nonsense verses about Mollis 
abuti, and all the rest of it. But he would not have been the 
great, the immeasurably great writer, whose trifles are indeed 
all the more charming for the contrast they present with his 
masterpieces, but whose trifles are trifles most of all as con- 
tributing to the sum of his fame. 

It is still more extraordinary that Professor Morley should 
have found it possible to read his reading into certain clas- 
sical places of Swift. We give him the famous and terrible 
lines on the Last Judgment as not certainly genuine, though we 
ourselves have no more doubt about their genuineness than we 
have that Shakspeare wrote Hamlet. But Swift must have been 
an idiot long before his time, if, being the person that Mr. Morley 


takes him for, he wrote the epitaph about the seva indignatio. 


The Modest Proposal becomes the mere extravagance of bad taste 
which French critics think it if we regard it as “playful.” The 
finest parts of Gudliver, with the Struldbrug passage at their 
head, lose all their terror, and with it nine-tenths of their power. 
As for The Tale of a Tub, we, who assert Swift's religious sincerity 
(it is the one point on which we agree with Professor Morley), 
maintain as strongly as any disbeliever in that sincerity can do 
that a tremendous consciousness of the abyss of unbelief was pre- 
sent to Swift throughout his writing, and that the ironic, the 
doubtful, so to speak, the withered and lifeless side of religion, 
was as clear to him there as the similar sides of politics and 
manners in Gulliver. If it were possible to imagine a man con- 
scious as Swift was of the empty, vast, and wandering nothingness 
of human things, and yet not feeling the indignant despair which 
is usually assigned to him, but only Professor Morley’s “ childish 
wit and whim,” then such a man would be a worse Voltaire—a 
1 acral and sniggerer in the chambers of the awful House 
of Life. 

On the love affairs it is possible to speak only less clearly. The 
“Stella problem,” to use the now consecrated phrase, turns so 
much on absolutely unknown and diversely conjectured facts that 
here perhaps it may seem harsh or rash to pronounce any h 
thesis absolutely impossible. The Dr. and Mrs. Swift of Mr. 
Morley’s imagination—douce people, very fond of each other, and 
(God bless my soul, Sir! how can you think of such a thing?) 
neither of them fond of anybody else, kept apart to a certain 
extent by a virtuous desire not to perpetuate malady—may be 
facts. They would be very odd facts, considering all things. But 
in regard to the two other young women we cannot be so charit- 
able. As we do not bear hardly even on the weakest points of 
this great genius, we shall not quote the “ Varina” letter. It is 
accessible easily enough, and if even a respectable minority of 
any jury of gentlemen agree to regard it as a “courteous assent ” 
to the lady’s view that Swift had not enough to marry on, we 
shall admit ourselves possibly wrong. As to the Vanessa busi- 
ness, there can, as to Swift’s encouragement of the girl’s hapless 
passion, be absolutely no doubt in the mind of any one who has 
ever made love himself or who knows how to write or even to read 
love verses. Ilere is the famous passage once more :— 

But what success Vanessa met 

Is to the world a secret yet. 

Whether the nymph to please her swain 

Talks in a high romantic strain, 

Or whether he at last descends 

To act with less seraphic ends, 

Or to compound the business, whether 

They temper love and books together— 

Must never to mankind be told 

Nor shall the conscious muse unfold. 
If that is not plain enough, then, to adopt words as excellent as 
they are homely, “ we are one Dutchman and Professor Morley is 
another, and there’s an end on’t.” Yet according to Professor Morley 
it is “ an expression of regret and astonishment” at Vanessa for 
“ falling ridiculously in love,” and being “ unhealthy enough to tell 
him she had done so.” 


NOVELS.* 


E have been apt to prefer Mr. Bret Ilarte’s short stories to 
his novels, but Cressy is in his old delightful style, and 
we shall not quarrel with it for being in two volumes. Readers 
who remember Miiss will understand what we mean when we 
say that the heroine of Cressy is a sort of combination of the 
characteristics of the two rival protagonists of that genial tale. 
Cressy McKinstry has the low-necked white book-muslins (or 
vanities of an analogous order) and the white —- shoulders of 
Clytie, but she also has the vagaries, the free and lilting speech, 
the sudden ardours and violences of Mliss. The scene of Cressy 
is laid in the familiar fairyland that we English people all love so 
much, that South-Western land of promise where persons have 
“ man-talk” on derringers with “low-down” white neighbours, 
and break off matrimonial engagements with guns. Those of us 
who have been reading Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s fascinating but 
rather disenchanting volume about ranch-life, and have realized 
that the romantic cowboy’s existence is, as a rule, one of resolute 
endurance and weary, honest toil, nevertheless return to Mr. Bret 
Harte’s charming vaudeville rendering of the whole thing with 
unabated pleasure. No doubt that side also has been, or might 
have been, found in Western settlements; at all events it should 
have been. 

The best creation in Cressy is the father of the heroine, the 
frontiersman McKinstry, known as “Paw,” a red-bearded, 
choleric, but rather sentimental, ruffian of the wholly acceptable 
and sympathetic class patented by Mr. Bret Harte. He is eo 
to blind Sete of unbridled passion, in the course of which is 


* Cressy. By Bret Harte. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 

Beechcroft at Rockstone. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 1888. 

The Great War Syndicate. By Frank R. Stockton, London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1889. 
af Lost Estate. “By Mary E. Mann. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley & 

mn, 1889. 

André Cornélis. Translated from the French of Paul Bourget. By Mrs, 
Cashel Hoey. London: Spencer Blackett. 1889. 

The Mysteries of New Paris, By Fortuné du Boisgobey. 2 vo 
London: Vizetelly & Co. 1888. 
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apt to do a good deal of indiscriminate damage, especially when 
“scrimmages are goin’ on outside the ranch”; and he is so fully 
conscious of this his weakness of explosive nerve, that his one 
thought and design is to be “kam.” Some of the best pages in 
Cressy are those in which a frontier “ scrimmage ” is concentrated 
in and around a barn; and this episode, from first to last, is 
carried out with consummate vigour and animation, not un- 
relieved by humour. It is thoroughly dramatic. At this point 
in the second volume the interest begins to flag a little; the inci- 
dents become fantastic and melodramatic ; and even in the Fairy- 
land of the Ranche, among bowie-knives and mustangs, we like 
to take our melodrama in moderate doses. The behaviour of 


Cressy herself on the last page is abrupt, and has not been led up | 
ut the book is a charming | 


to, we think, in a legitimate manner. 
one, and can be recommended as delightful reading for grave and 


"The such a practised caterer for the public taste as Miss 
Yonge presents us with a long book, we are inclined to suppose 
that she must know what she is doing, and that she must con- 
fidently expect to please a considerable circle of readers. In her 
new tale an enormous family of children are suddenly left in the 
charge of a variety of ladies, their mamma being forced to hasten 
out to Ceylon to nurse their papa, who has been thrown from his 
horse. The names and nicknames of the children—for we are 
bewildered with such titles as “ Gillyfower” and “ Japs” and 
“Fly” and (worst of all) “that Halfpenny Woman,” in addition 
to all the real names of these and many other brats—are scat- 
tered up and down the pages in so haphazard a way that the 
reader feels as if he had suddenly come into the midst of a large 
family of young people to whom he had not been introduced, and 
whom he cannot learn to distinguish the one from the other. To 
add to this confusion, a variety of pets, such as “ Quiz” and 
“ Rigdum Funnidos” and “ Ruff” and “ Ring,” are mentioned and 
taken for granted in exactly the same casual way; so that the 
thread of the action, such as it is, is twisted and snapped by the 
incessant and unintelligible intrusion of all these trivial person- 
alities. We are obliged to say, with all our old respect for Miss 
Yonge, that she has never written so slipshod a book as Beech- 
croft at Rockstone is in more ways than one. This sentence is but 
a specimen of the sort of English that Miss Yonge is now content 
to spin off the too facile reel of her pen :— 


Aunt Ada, being subject to asthmatic nights, never came down to 
breakfast, and, indeed, it was at an hour that Gillian thought fearfully 
early, but her Aunt Jane was used to making every hour of the day 
available, and later rising would have prevented the two children for 
being in time for the schools, to which they were to go on the Menday. 


This is how some people talk, but not how Miss Yonge, in her 
own person, should, or used to, write. 

Mr. Stockton, with his brilliant fancy and fantastic outlook 
upon life, is never wholly commonplace, but he comes dangerously 
near to keing so once or twice in the course of The War 
Syndicate, which we cannot regard as one of his successes. The 
notion is happy in severai respects. Ilere is a war-novel in which 
there is no casualty on the conquered side, and only one on the 
victorious :— 

In the course of the great Syndicate War a life had been lost. Thomas 
Hutchins, while assisting in the loading of coal on one of the repellers, was 
accidentally killed by the falling of a derrick. The Syndicate gave a 
generous sum to the family of the unfortunate man; and throughout the 
United States the occurrence occasioned a deep feeling of sympathetic re- 
gret. A popular subscription was started to build a monument to the 
memory of Hutcliins 


Now this had been a war between England and America, of 
unexampled magnitude and of universal importance, and, there- 
fore, to have successfully wound it up with the loss of only one 
man is really a feat. But Mr. Stockton can do better things 
than with fresh Battles of Dorking, and a radical weakness in his 
marvellous tale is the light way in which he slurs over the 
mechanical and engineering details to which the singular victory 
of the American navy was wholly due. Ile assumes too much ; 
he passes out of the realm of invention into that of miracle ; and 
he omits those specious descriptions under cover of which, in 
other of his marvellous stories, he escapes from the scrutiny of 
his critics. One point about The Great War Syndicate must not 
be overlooked—its delicate international tact. In the course of 
this colossal war, in which England is swept (for the moment) 
from the face of the seas, nothing occurs wash can reasonably 
lower our nation in her own eyes. The very declaration of war 
follows on an act of illegal violence committed, not by an English, 
but by an American vessel, and the English are represented, 
throughout, as being sea-dogs of the amplest courage. Not good 
Sir Richard, nor all his English devils, could do anything against 
a little submarine demon, of whose approach they would know 
nothing until it had extracted the screw and broken the pro- 
pellers of the brave s.s. Revenge. But we must not tell the story, 
which is perfectly good-humoured, and will amuse, in a mild 
way, with its various little Stocktonisms and its topsy-turvey 
solemnity. 

Miss - will increase her reputation by A Lost Estate, 
which is a vigorous and interesting story. Village life, with 
its cruelty and baseness, as well as its romance, is depicted 
with foree and without unnecessary prudery ; some very parti- 
cular people, whose mouths are set to the pronunciation of 
“prunes and prism,” might even say with insufficient care for 
Mrs. Grundy. Butthe author, ifoutspoken, is healthy and generous, 
and rustic errors are treated with nothing of the cynical pessimism 


which startled us, and has even startled such a philosopher and 
Academician as M. de Vogiié, in Mrs. Woods's Village Tragedy. 
It is natural, however, to compare the two books, and if Miss 
Mann’s is the more wholesome, we must confess that Mrs, 
Woods's is the stronger. But A Lost Estate has the advant 
of humour ; some of the episodes are exceedingly funny, and the 
passages about animals admirable The plot is the least important 
part of the book. Such as it is, we will not spoil our readers’ 
leasure by telling it, but will advise them to read A Lost Estate 
‘or themselves. ‘Tom Merry, who is introduced to us, in earl 
life, receiving some young friends with the ejaculation, “Why, 
they’re girls! Well, I'm blowed!” is a very sympathetic and 
natural gentleman all through his career. 
For whose delectation such a book as André Cornélis is trans- 

lated into English we are unable to conjecture. The works of 


| M. Bourget are not absolutely necessary for the conduct of life. 


Some persons might be supposed able to get on without them, 
and those persons are just the individuals who cannot read 
French. To us it seems simply cruel to take a writer like M. 
Bourget, who is eminently preoccupied with the conduct of his 
style, whose manner is of supreme importance to him, and cast 
him bodily into the cold water of a conscientious, rather dull, 
English version. Let me be all in all, or not at all, we can 
imagine M. Bourget saying ; only that we suppose no foreigner 
would be able to perceive the extent to which everything which 
the original possesses has evaporated in translation. We should 
like to ask, too, why the preface of this book, a most characteristic 
and interesting piece of writing, dedicated “ 4 Monsieur Hippolyte 
Taine,” is entirely omitted here? English people who cannot 
read French had better leave M. Bourget alone. 

It is not so with M. du Boisgobey. Ile is not preoccupied 
about style, and his lively tales are as readable in one language 
as in another. The present version of Les Mystéres du Nouveau 
Paris is well done. It hurries over the text rather quickly, 
omitting not a little here and there ; but we have not met with 
any omissions which seem objectionable. Readers who know the 
French will find that the Mystéves runs on into L’Omnibus du 
Diable without the mention of that latter book and without any 
sign of transition ; hut we are inclined to look upon this as an 
improvement. 


THROUGIT ENGLAND ON A SIDE-SADDLE.* 


(PILE Editor of this book has thrown away a most excellent 
opportunity. She had in her hands a MS. journal contain- 
ing the notes of a great many journeys across country and visits 
to country houses made at the close of the seventeenth or the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. These notes were appa- 
rently written from day to day ; they are exactly such notes as a 
gentlewoman of the time might be expected to make. That is to 
say, they are in some particulars very full, and in others con- 
spicuously wanting. They contain, for instance, abundant details 
about the internal arrangements of houses, gardens, churches, and 
so forth; but they are lacking—these are the things which we 
most desire to know--in the conversations of the people, the 
manners and customs of rustics and middle-class people, and so 
forth. But incidentally a good deal of information may be picked 
up. Whether the book, if carefully read from end to end, would 
= much information that could not be obtained from Defoe, 
wift, Addison, Steele, or John Dunton, may be doubted. But, 
as regards country houses, Celia Fiennes is full of information ; 
and over certain ceremonies and functions she is both interesting 
and valuable. She was, the Editor tells us, a daughter of 
Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, a Parliamentarian officer, by his 
marriage with a Miss Whitehead, and was the sister of the third 
Viscount Saye and Sele. As for the date of her birth and death ; 
the circumstances and events of her life; and the other points 
into which one naturally inquires, Mrs. Griffiths tells us nothing 
at all. The author informs us that her manuscript was designed 
for her near relations only; that her journeys were begun for 
the sake of her health; it is clear that they were prosecuted 
with an ever-increasing pleasure, and that the admirable Celia 
was a restless creature, always desiring to see strange cities, and 
to visit relations who lived at a distance. She advocates the imita- 
tion of her own method, and points out carefully, if not gram- 
matically, that observation such as her own of the “pleasant 
prospects, good buildings, different produces and manufactures of 
each place, with the variety of sports and recreations they are 
adapt to, would be a souveraign remedy to cure or preserve from 
those Epidemick Diseases of Vented I add Laziness?” 
She further blames country gentlemen for being totally ignorant 
of their native country, even of the town which each may repre- 
sent in Parliament, and admonishes them that they ought to 
study the manufactures, the trade, the nature of the soil, and the 
genius of the inhabitants. Lastly, she says :— 

I shall conclude with a hearty wish and recommendation to all, but 
Especially my own Sex, the studdy of those things which tends to Improve 
the mind and makes our Lives pleasant and comfortable as well as proflit- 
able in all the Stages and Stations of our Lives, and render suffering and 
age supportable and Death less fformidable and a future State more 
happy. 

It will be perceived that these journals in the hands of a com- 


* Through England on a Side-Saddle in the Time of William and Mary ; 
being the Diary of Celia Fiennes. With an Introduction by the Hon, Mrs- 
i London: Field & Tuer, 1888. 
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tent editor would have proved a treasure-house. He would 
ioe delighted—seldom, indeed, does such a task fall to the lot of 
a man of letters—in detaching the journeys one by one, affixing 
headnotes, sidenotes, and footnotes; he would have compared 
es, referred to other authorities; supplemented Celia’s in- 
ormation, given the previous and the subsequent history of her 
country-houses, commented on her account of the cathedrals and 
the churches ; enlarged upon her descriptions of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—in fact, he would have made this book an encyclopedia 
of English life and manners, especially English manners in 
country houses and country towns of the Third William’s reign. 
The very omissions of the worthy lady; her silence as to politics 
and religion, would have been eloquent to him. Mrs. Griffiths 
may plead that for this task she was not competent; nor was it 
necessary for her purpose, which was the mere reproduction of 
her cousin’s journals. But they ought not to have been repro- 
duced baldly and without note or comment. To do so is utterl 
to destroy their value. For the journeys are made to succeed eac 
other without even the division of a line of space ; without head- 
ings even to the pages; there is not a single note even when a 
name is so villanously spelt (which constantly happens) that one 
has to shut one’s eyes and consider it phonetically. Where, for 
instance, one asks at first sight, is Warram? In fact, except for 
an index, not too full, the work could not be said to be edited at 
all. Incompetent and ignorant editing is a great pity in any case, 
but especially in the case of such a book, so full of interest, 
which might have been made so accessible and so instructive. 
Celia Fiennes’s travels takes her over the whole of England ; 
she is now in Ilampshire and next in Somersetshire; in one part 
of the book she is in Northumberland, and in another in Corn- 
wall; she is a proof that travelling in those days was not onl 
retty safe, but also easy. She sometimes stays at a cousin’s 


house and sometimes at an inn; wherever she goes she sees 


everything noteworthy, inquires into the manufactures, visits the 
churches, and puts down everything that she has heard. The 


result is that, though, thanks to the absence of chapters and divi- 


sions, the book is most tedious to get through, it abounds in 
curious and interesting details. For instance, the author de- 
scribes with the greatest minuteness the whole process of Bathing 
at Bath, the dresses worn by the ladies, and the way in which 
one was taken into the bath and brought out :— 


The third bath is called the Cross bath w** is some thing bigger then 
the former and not so hot ; the Cross in the middle has seates round it for 
¢ Gentlemen to sitt, and round the walls are Arches w* seates for the 
Relves, all stone and the seate is stone and if you thinke the seate is too 
Low they raise it with a Coushon as they call it, another Stone, but indeed 
the water bears you up that y®* seate seemes as easy as a down Coushon. 
Before the Arch the Ladyes use to have a laced toilet hung up on the top 
of the Arch and so to shelter their heads even to the water if they please. 
You Generally sit up to the Neck in water, this Cross bath is much the 
Coolest and is used mostly in y® heate of summer; there are Gallery’s 
round y* top that y¢ Company that does not Bathe that day walkes in and 
lookes over into y® bath on their acquaintance and company—there are 
such a number of Guides to each bath of women to waite on y® ladyes, and 
of men to waite on the Gentlemen, and they keepe their due distance. 
There is a serjeant belonging to y* baths that all the bathing tyme walkes 
in galleryes and takes notice order is observed and punishes y* rude, and 
most people of fashion sends to him when they begin to bathe, then he 
takes particular Care of them and Complements you every morning w* 
deserves its reward at y® end of the Season. When you would walk about 
y® bath I use to have a woman guide or two to Lead me for the water is so 
strong it will quickly tumble you down, and then you have 2 of the men 
guides goes at a distance about y* bath to Cleare ye way. At ye sides of 
the Arches are rings that you may hold by and so walke a little way, but 
y¢ springs bubbles up so fast and so strong and are so hot up against ye 
ttoms of ones feete. 


On leaving the baths a lady was met by a servant, who took off 
her bathing-dress, wrapped her in a flannel, and put her into a 
closed chair, lined with warm red baize. She was then carried 


down to their feet ; in summer, all white; in winter, red. This is 
a small detail which will be new to most ; the appearance of the 
country women all in white or red must have been picturesque ; 
the custom, one supposes, died out with the decay of the woollen 
manufactures of the West. At Glastonbury, Celia observes that 
the famous thorn was almost destroyed by the people who took 
cuttings of it for their own gardens. On the Isle of Lundy, 
which belonged to her grandfather, William Lord Saye and Sele, 
there is a kind of bird, she says, which has one foot like a turkey 
and the other like a agen This remarkable creature lays its egg 
nicely balanced on the narrow end, so exactly upright, that all 
the art and skill of man cannot set it back if it 1s thrown over. 
But Celia does not appear to have seen this wonderful egg. At 
Leeds if you call for a tankard of ale and a pint of wine you can 
have as much meat as you please for nothing, which shows that 
the Americans did not invent the Free Lunch. The potted char 
of Windermere were already famous; there were no roads at 
the Lakes, but people got » es in a kind of little coach “ like 
a wheelbarrow,” a description which leaves something to the 
imagination. At Halifax, which had fallen quite into decay, 
they had lost the use of their famous guillotine—Celia calls it 
an engine—as a punishment for reckless use of it; indeed, with 
so unique an instrument in their hands, one feels that the 
mayor and Corporation would always be tempted to play with 
it in the case of the most paltry rogue. In the Fen country 
the ple used cowdung for fuel. As you got further from 
London the miles grew longer—a phenomenon remarked by 
Rabelais with respect to Paris—but Celia offers no theory or 
legend to account for it. The mayor and Corporation of Win- 
chelsea exactly made up the thirteen who composed the whole 
population of male adults. St. Paul’s Cathedral was just finished, 
except the dome—“ The body of y* Church is to be closed on y* 
top w" a large Capilo.” The Lord Mayor's Swordbearer had 
1,500/. a year allowed him for his table. One could go on in- 
detinitely picking out such points of interest. Let us conclude 
with Celia’s account of the Lord Mayor’s Show :— 


At Fleete ditch they Enter ve Barges w* are all very Curiously adorned 
and thus he is Conducted y* river being full of Barges belonging to y* 
severall Companyes of London, adorned with streamers and their armes 
and fine musick, and have sack to drinke and Little Cakes as bigg asa 
Crown piece. They Come to Westminster staires where they Land and 
are Conducted, the Lord Majors traines being borne up as well y* old as 
new Lord Major, they Enter Westminster Hall and are Conducted to y* 
severall Courts of justice where there is severall Ceremonyes perform’d. 
The new Lord Major is presented to y* King or those deputed to act under 
him and then is sworne, all which being over they are Conducted back to 
their Barges and soe to y® staires they took barge, where they are received 
by some of y¢ nobility deputed by the king who make some Little speech of 
Compliment and Give y® Lord Major and aldermen a treate of wine and 
sweet meates passant. They mount on horseback and returne only y* new 
Lord Major takes v¢ right hand and haveing by y® sheriffs invited ye King 
and Court to dinner, wt sometymes they accept but mostly refuse, because 
it puts the Citty to a vast Charge; they being then Conducted through 
r Citty wt® Greate acclamations their own habits and trappings of their 

orses being very fine, and they haveing all the Severall Companyes of y* 
Citty w walke in their order and gowns w pagents to most or many of 
their Companyes, w* are a sort of Stages Covered and Carryed by men 
and on y* top many men and boys acting y® respective trades or Employ* 
of Each Company, some in shipps for y® Merch*s, and whatever Company 
the new Lord major is off his pageant is y* finest and yt Company has 
y® precedency that yeare of all ye Companyes Except y* mercers Company, 
wet allwayes is the first and Esteemed y*® Greatest, and when there is a 
Lord Major of yt Company their pageant is a maiden queen on a throne 
Crowned and with Royal Robes and scepter and most richly dressed, w*® 
Severall Ladyes dressed, her attendants, all on y® same pageant and wt a 
Cannopy over her head and drawn in an open Chariot w 9 horses very 
finely accouter'd and pages that Ride them all, w™ plumes of feathers. 
After being drawn through y* Citty she is jnvited by y* Lord ae toa 
dinner provided on purpose for her, and soe many Rich Batchelors are 
appointed to Entertaine her that is aranck among y* freemen. She has 
her traine bore up and is presented to Lady Majoris that salutes her as 
doth the aldermens Ladves, all w*" are Conducted in their Coaches to 


home to her lodging and put to bed. - 

She describes a very curious function held at Bath, only on the 
occasion of the coronation of a queen. It was a procession in 
which Amazons played the chief part. First marched the Com- 


_— of the town, with their masters and wardens and flags. | 


en came the maids of the suburbs, each company with their 
officers wearing plumes of feathers, the captains in short waist- 
coats with gold lace and silken petticoats with furbelows, and 
each one with a truncheon in her hand inscribed “God save 
Queen Anne.” And for each captain a guard of honour composed 
of six young men in Holland shirts, with garters, and ribbons in 
their hats. After the maids of the suburbs came the maids of 
the city, much more magnificently dressed, bearing a crown and 
sceptre and the Queen’s arms—“ all of them gathered up y* upper 
peticoate in little scallops just to show their under peticoates, 
w® were white.” There were a hundred of these Amazons, all 
with bows and arrows. Then came a company of young men as 
grenadiers ; and, after them, four companies of morris-dancers, 
with their two “antiques drest in their formalityes w" handker- 
shiefs in their hands danceing all the way.” After them marched 
the clergy ; then followed the mayor and Corporation; all the 
married men in the town marched last, formed—Celia does not 
explain how—into a company of artillery. They walked to church, 
heard a sermon, were saluted with a “ volly of shott "—which 
seems undeserved—and then the survivors went to the Guildhall, 
where there was a sumptuous feast with music and dancing, 
“we ends y* solemnity w™ bonfires as is usual.” 

As for manners and customs we note in turning over the s 
that in Somerset the women all wore “ West-country rockets ”— 
that is to say,a large mantle of serge or linsey woolsey hanging 


Guildhall. The new Lady Majoress Richly habitted has her traine borne 
up, and Introduced by one of the officers. The Sheriffs Ladyes Likewise 
weares gold Chaines that yeare, the Lady majoress does wear it ever after 
as doe all y* aldermens Ladyes whose husbands have been Lord majors, 

and as I said before y¢ Lord Majors must be aldermen and must have 
| served as sheriffs before, and allwayes y* king Confers Knighthood on the 
person that is Chosen to be Sheriff unless he were a knight before. 

In Guild Hall there are severall long tables plenty fully furnished w 
all sorts of varietyes suiteable to the season, w fine Desserts off sweete- 
meates, and jellys w** in Pyramidyes stand all y* tyme ; the hott meate is 
brought in in first and second Courses. The Lord Major and Lady Majoress 
sitt at the upper End but in Case the Court is there then the Lord Major 
| has one table, ye Lady another, and y¢ old Lady Majoress is set at y* Left 
hand of y® new Lady, and the aldermens Ladyes at her Right hand accord- 
ing to their senioritye, after which they Retire into a Gallery where is 
danceing the whole Evening. 


LIFE OF KESHUB CHANDRA SEN.* 


RITISH rule in India has influenced native character and 
developed the Asiatic intellect in unexpected ways. It has 
given us the well-known vapouring, ing rhetorician, crammed 
with Addison, Goldsmith, and Milton, and quite ready to die in 
defence of liberties for which when struggling into existence he 
had never dared to lift a finger or to strike a blow. It has given 
us the smart lecturer, who condescends at one time to speak in a 
tronizing tone of the English character, and at another, like 
Macaulay's old Roman citizen, is given to pining after good old 


Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen. By P.C. Mozoomdar. 
London: Triibner & Co. tta: J. W. Tho mas, Baptist Mission Press. 
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times that had never existed. But English education and ex- 
ample have also had better results. Native talent has been stimu- 
lated, sharpened, and purified. Situations demanding sagacity, 
honesty, and administrative talent have been filled recently in every 
province by a higher class of men. The native Judicial Bench, it 
may be roundly stated, is, with a very few exceptions, as pure as 
that presided over by the civilian and the barrister. Condemna- 
tion of idolatrous absurdities, of degrading customs, of pernicious 
conservatism, has come from Hindus of high family and good 
social position. And every now and then some higher type of 
individuality has made its appearance, and has found a sphere of 
independent and virtuous action in the honest endeavour to extract 
from the Hindu Shastras and traditions a creed and a worship 
which shall satisfy the intellect and touch the heart. To this 
latter class belongs the Hindu reformer who is known as Keshub 
Chunder, or Chandra, Sen. That ina life written by a devoted 
friend and follower there should be a good deal of tall-talk, 
and a few instances of bad taste, need not detract from the 
value of the biography. The writer, who in the imitation of 
English names and titles calls himself P. C. Mozoomdar, is in 
all probability Baboo Purno Chandra Majamdar; the last name 
signifying an old semi-official title that has come down from 
Mohammedan times. We apprehend that the biographer belongs to 
one of the divisions of the widespread and well-known caste of 
Kayasts. Like so many educated Bengalis, he delights in piling 
up huge, vituperative, and sonorous epithets. Keshub’s intellect 
is more than once spoken of as colossal. An English editor is 
contemptuously dismissed as “a dilapidated soldier” and a writer 
of articles. Missionaries are “truculent” and “ bigoted,” and 
their “teachings are intimately akin to the exploded farrago of 
Hindu dogmatism.” In an enumeration of ancient Hindu castes 
the biographer is so careless as to put the Kshetriya or military 
after the Vaisya or mercantile caste. Disregarding etymology, 
he declares that the birthplace of Keshub Chandra, formerly 
known as the village of Garifa, has been recently termed Gouri- 

re by a “vulgar euphemism.” This name is really as pure 
Sanskrit as Purno, Chandra, or Keshava, now shortened to 
Keshub. To sum up, we may say that the writer reminds us of 
one who thinks he can add to his stature by standing on his own 
head. But we must add that in this record there is much that 
is significant, hopeful, of good augury, and such as neither Eng- 
lishman nor native ought willingly to forget. 

Keshub Chandra Sen was a genuine Bengali in birth, parent- 
age, association, and physique. Ilis family and connexions were 
wealthy and respectable. ILis grandfather, Ram Kamal Sen, had 
filled important offices in the Calcutta Mint and the Bank of 
Bengal, and had compiled a learned dictionary of the Bengali 
language, to which later scholars and Pundits are much indebted. 
The family of Sen, if the biographer can be trusted, can lawfully 
claim descent from the caste of Vaidyas or physicians, who, by 
native genealogists, are placed immediately after the Brahmans. 
But it is not less certain that, in modern days, the title Sen de- 
notes one of the eight branches which form the second division 
of the Kayasts. The Sens can marry with daughters of the first 
division, and all the branches, divided into three, eight, and 
seventy-two houses or gentes, have largely contributed to fill the 
official staff in every department. As subordinate judges, deputy- 
collectors and deputy-magistrates, accountants, treasurers, head- 
policemen, they have formed a valuable part of that Uncovenanted 
Service which it is now proposed shall be termed Provincial. In 
his youth Keshub Sen went through the usual course of study. 
His mother appears to be—for she has survived her distinguished 
son-—one of those native ladies who, by sheer force of character, 
exalt Hindu widowhood and resist the evil influences of seclusion. 
Sixty years ago she would undoubtedly have become a Sati. 
Keshub from the village school went to the Hindu College at 
Calcutta, amused his fellow-students with a magic-lantern and 
with conjuring tricks, read steadily, gained prizes, became familiar 
with Shakspeare and Milton, tried mathematics, and found them 
not to his taste, observed with strictness all the ordinances of his 
own creed, and bathed at the right time, painted his forehead in the 
right daub of paint, was distinguished for regularity and purity 
of conduct as well as for orthodoxy in ritual, was married at the 
age of eighteen, and, owing to the influence of his grandfather, 
the Dewan and Treasurer, for a short time filled the situation as 
clerk in the Bank of Bengal, and resigned it about the year 1861. 
In all this there was nothing extraordinary or that promised 
anything different from the career of hundreds of clever 
Ilindus who become heads of departments in banks or the 
general treasury, and make admirable judges of what we should 
call County Courts, but which in India are termed Courts of 
Small Causes. From the year 1862 Keshub took an entirely new 
departure. Ile resolved to devote himself to the reform of his 
countrymen, intellectual, social, domestic, and religious, and he 
kept his resolve. From this time we find him travelling, preaching, 
praying, making speeches, writing leaders, and publishing tracts. 

Ie visited the head station‘of the district of Nadiya or Nuddea, of 
which a local poet, well known under the initials D. L. R., once 
wrote that 

Nature’s charms have power to stir 

*Mid the groves of Kishnagur. 
Ile next went by sea to Ceylon, and it is a proof of the stubborn- 
ness and tenacity of prejudices that, owing to the Hindu dread of 
life on board ship as impure and defiling, he had to get away 
from home by stealth. He subsequently visited Nfongh r, 


Bombay, Simla, and other important or historical places in India. 


Eventually, in 1870, he paid his celebrated visit to England. In 
most of these expeditions his main object was to proclaim the 
age les, and to extend the operation, of the Brahmo Samaj. 
is Society was first established in 1859, and its aim was to 
strip the Hindu religion of all the excrescences and absurdities 
by which it had been overlaid and obscured, and to establish the 
joveece of one supreme God. A member of the Tagore, more 
correctly the Thakur, family, was one of the prominent supporters 
of the original Brahmo Samaj. As might have been anticipated, 
Keshub found it necessary eventually to separate himself from hisold 
associates, and to start a new society and a new dispensation of his 
own. It is not necessary for us to go deeply into the points of the 
schism and to decide who was right. Naturally there were pamphlets 
and speeches, public meetings, recriminations, resorts to violence, 
attempts by the older members to depose Keshub from his post, 
and all the other incidents of a religious and social split where 
both controversialists were thoroughly in earnest. But the re- 
forming zeal of Keshub was not confined to the Brahmo Samaj. 
He tried half a dozen schemes of reformation, and in the opinion 
of competent judges he tried a little too much. In his youth he 
had got up the plays of Shakspeare, and took the part of Hamlet, 
the biographer himself playing Laertes. Ile then edited verna- 
cular newspapers. Ile established or helped the establishment 
of the Normal School for Native Ladies, a Temperance Society, 
an Industrial School, an Albert College, and a temple for the 
worship of one God. He took an active part in what was known 
as the Ratme Marriage Bill, commenced in Council by the late 
Sir Henry Maine during the Viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence, and 
finally carried out when Sir L. Stephen was Legal Member of 
the Indian Cabinet. Eventually the Bill became law in 1872, 
and is known as the Native Marriage Act. Without impugning 
the validity of other native marriages, it enables contracting 
parties to go through a marriage as a civil ceremony, it abolishes 
infant marriages for Brahmos, but it requires the husband and 
wife to declare that they do not profess the Hindu, Mohammedan, 
Christian, Parsi, Sikh, or Jain religions. Readers of this bio- 
graphy should remember that the first active step in the reform 
of any Hindu marriages was taken by the late Ishwar Chandra 
Vidya Sagar, a Pundit and Brahman of Brahmans, as far 
back as the first year of the Mutiny. Keshub Chandra, though 
not a Sanskrit scholar like Vidya Sagar, wrote and spoke his 
own language with something of classic purity and taste. 
When not addressing meetings, editing papers, or scattering 
pamphlets, he devoted himself to physical labour and to pur- 
suits not usually followed by his countrymen. He trained 
his body as well as his mind. THe worked as a carpenter, 
to the bewilderment of orthodox Hindus, and made eabi- 
nets and furniture. Then he appears to have taken a lesson 
from Mr. Ruskin, and to have started something like the 
famous Runnymede on the Botley Road near Oxford. A small 
garden was found in the neighbourhood of Calcutta where 
Keshub set his disciples and adherents the example of drawing 
water, making paths, growing vegetables, sitting like devotees 
on mats and tiger skins, cooking meals, and singing hymns 
in the shaded lanes of the adjacent villages. Subsequently 
he began a system of rigid asceticism, and we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that for a time he lost his soberness of judg- 
ment and was under strong fanatical impulses and delusions. 
Without the platform and the press, and the other available re- 
sources of civilization, it is quite possible that he might have 
smeared his body with cow-dung, become a Saniydsi, and lived 
in the jungles like one of the ascetics of Hindu story. We 
suspect, too, that carelessness as to diet and general indifference 
to the ordinary comforts of life, in such a climate as Lower 
Bengal, originated or aggravated the disease which carried him 
off at an early age. But his extravagances were temporary; and 
no one ought to question the earnestness of his belief, the fervour 
of his prayers for himself and others, the simplicity of his life, the 
purity of his morals, and the loftiness of his social aims. We do 
not think that he ever seriously thought of becoming a convert 
to Christianity. But he never mentions the Founder of our reli- 
gion but in terms of deep respect. His preaching was obviously 
influenced by, and some of his precepts must have been borrowed 
from, the New Testament. Indeed he and his adherents did not 
hesitate to adopt Christian phrases in their talk and writings. 
The disciples became “ Missionaries.” His new dispensation was 
“ The Church.” The spirit that spoke and moved him to exertions 
and self-sacrifice was “the Holy Spirit.” On one occasion he 
actually adapted our two Sacraments to Hindu ritual. The 
connexion between baptism and cymbals and conch-shells and 
bathing at Ghauts caused some scandal at the time. But 
we do not think that these acts were marked by any irreverence. 
Indeed it might be wished that unbelievers who have white skins 
and boast of emancipation from dogmas would always mention 
Christianity and its Founder in the reverent language of this 
Hindu. Nor when battling with error and endeavouring to found 
a new creed did he ever try to set up asa Pope. He was not & 
Guru or a spiritual teacher, and his converts were not to 
Chelas or disciples. Like the Mohammedans, he recognized the 
missions of previous great Reformers who had stirred the stagnant 
waters of thought. rates and Buddha, as well as Moses an 
Mohammed, and one greater name, were amongst the saints. and 
leaders whom it was desirable to approach in a kind of spiritual 
pilgrimage. Their lives, doctrines, and examples were to be 
sources of inspiration. With educated infidelity he had no 
sympathy at all, and, if we can trust the biographer, his most 
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virulent opponents were those native gentlemen who have dis- 
carded the Hinduism of the Puranas and have put nothing in its 


lace. 

A whole chapter of the biography is devoted to what is known 
as the Koch Behar Marriage. We think that rather too much 
has been made of this incident, and there is certainly nothing in 
it which at all reflects on the character and motives of Keshub. 
The facts are simple. The Koches belonged originally to a non- 
Aryan tribe that had established itself on the Eastern frontier of 
Bengal near Kamrup or Assam. The present Maharaja of the 
little State of Koch Behar enjoys a revenue of about 70,000/. of 
our money; collects and spends it at his own pleasure, and, like 
many other feudatories and tributaries, is allowed such internal 
independence as is compatible with fair treatment of his subjects 
and with loyalty and obedience to the Crown. He is not, of 
course, to torture, worry, or tax beyond measure. When it 
became necessary that the Maharaja, carefully educated and 
trained by English officers, should marry some person of refine- 
ment and intelligence, it occurred to the authorities that a 
daughter of the Hindu Reformer was just the lady to make a 
suitable Maharani. It was not very likely that a Rajput or a 
Jat from the Upper Provinces would seek an alliance in Lower 
Bengal. Neither, again, could Keshub be expected to give his 
daughter in marriage to a Sen, a Dutt, or a Palit, who either 
believed in all deities or in none. What, indeed, we may ask, is 
the good of high education if it does not bring educated per- 
sons together; caste and prejudice notwithstanding. We all re- 
member the Rukhmini Bhai case. Unluckily there was some little 
misunderstanding as to the precise ceremonial at the Koch Behar 
Marriage. Keshub desired a marriage with a purely theistic cere- 
monial, but was willing to tolerate local customs if not absurd or 
idolatrous. The ladies of the palace and the Brahmans, on the other 
hand, stood out for their own ritual ; and there ensued some un- 
pleasantness akin to what would be caused in our own Church 
if, in answer to the challenge of the minister, some one got up 
to forbid the banns. Naturally the educated Hindus made the 
most of their opportunity, and wished to get rid of Keshub alto- 
gether. But the representative of British authority reported 
that all things had been rite et solemniter acta. The marriage, 
we have every reason to believe, is a perfectly happy one, and 
affords no cause for regret or censure. The Rajas of Koch 
Behar, who originally ousted the Hindu or Aryan rulers, have 
managed to obtain from native genealogists a sort of certificate 
of Brahminical or divine origin. Their subjects call themselves 
Rajbansis. In Upper India they would be called Rajputs. 

ot the least interesting part of this book is the summa: 

in the appendix of certain papers or tracts in which Keshu 


‘Chandra expounded and enforced his doctrines. They are termed 


Jivan Ved, or the Scriptures of Life. Much stress is laid on 
the duty of prayer and on the voice of conscience, or, as it 
is put, the voice of God. The terms in which this inward 
Monitor is spoken of bear a sort of resemblance to the Daimon 
of Socrates. The papers on the sense of Sin as an inward dis- 
ease, on the voice of conscience, on shame, fear, and cowardice, 
contain nothing which a Christian preacher and moralist would 
not fully endorse. Here and there the sentiment is exaggerated, 
as when ay is compared to inebriety, but we are told that it 
is a mistake to suppose that “ religion dwells only in the hovel.” 
The New Dispensation says that both rich and poor should be 
honoured, and that both “go forward to the gates of heaven.” 
We subjoin a passage which shows how the Asiatic intellect 
finds utterance when it has the free use of the English 
language :— 

The more I have advanced in Yoga [union with God], the more I have 
studied the science of mind and penetrated into myself, the more I have 
_— that the mansion of man’s nature is two-storied: the creature is 

low, the supreme is above. On the tree of life there are two birds: one 
is the creature Soul, the other is the Supreme Soul. If I cut the organ of 

h in man, I see two parts in it: one utters the Vedas and the 
edantas, the other utters the counsels of death. The carnal tongue 
caper vanities: the spiritual tongue speaketh forth the glories of God. 

ry and you shall hear the sweet speech of the Spirit. I wish to be a 

t man, by learning, wealth, and religious accomplishments. But there 
one inside my heart, before whom [ am only a servant, a bondsman. 
‘ore that ocean I am only a little pond: before that vast sun I am only 
& poor vil lamp: before that great palace Iam only a small hut. This 
voice I heard in the day: I heard it in the night. 
There was no insincerity in this. Keshub Sen died at forty-five, 
and was cremated like any Hindu. A marble pillar in his 
— at Calcutta, with a short inscription, marks the scene of 
is labours. His countrymen have before them a noble and vast 
field for social improvement ; and, if unequal to him in zeal and 
eloquent fervour, they may honour the memory, and try to follow 

e example, of one who was no unworthy successor of Raja Ram 

Mohun Rai. 


THE TARIFF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


HE tariff controversy on which the Presidential electoral 
struggle in the United States lately turned suggested to 
fessor 'Taussig, of the Harvard University, an inquiry of 
considerable historic importance, for which he has many quali- 
fications. He is thoroughly acquainted with the subject, he 
18 well read in the political as well as economical history of 


* The Tariff History of the United States. By F. W. Taussig, LL.B., 
Ph.D. London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Europe during the period he deals with, and he writes generally 
in an historical spirit. Occasionally, more particularly towards 
the end of the volume, he falls into a more controversial tone, 
but usually he is impartial in his treatment. Still, the book is 
hardly caleulated to exercise much influence upon the solution 
of the question with which it deals. Its main object is to show 
that protection was originally adopted in the United States for 
the purpose of stimulating new industries, and that even in the 
early history of the country it was continued long after the new 
industries had ceased to need assistance from the State; and that 
for a generation or two past it has become simply injurious. 
Free-traders, of course, will look upon this conclusion as almost 
self-evident. But to produce an argument that will convince the 
Protectionist with a mind open to conviction is almost im- 
possible. As a broad principle we can.all see that every govern- 
mental interference with trade which restricts production, diverts 
capital and labour from the channels in which they would other- 
wise flow, and throws obstacles in the way of international inter- 
course, must be injurious. But when we come to prove that 
Free-trade countries have, as a matter of fact, made greater 
economical progress than Protectionist countries, we find almost 
insuperable difficulties in the way. In the third quarter of the 
present century, for example, there was a great increase of pro- 
sperity all over the world, which was shared alike by Protectionist 
and Free-trade countries. Since 1875 trade has been, almost 
everywhere, depressed. Even within the same countries we see 
the greatest diversities of condition. Look, for instance, at the 
different rates of progress made by Great Britain and by Ireland 
since the adoption of Free-trade; and, again, contrast the con- 
dition of the Northern and the Southern States of the American 
Union. The truth, of course, is that the influences affecting 
economic development are so numerous and so complicated that 
it is impossible to separate one from all the rest, and trace out 
its effects upon the social organization. If this be so of the 
general influences of Free-trade and Protection, is it not equally 
difficult to determine whether the growth of any one industry or 
set of industries is dependent upon the adoption of certain par- 
ticular duties? Besides these difficulties inherent in the task, 
there are drawbacks in the form of discussion chosen by Mr. 
Taussig; the papers of which the volume is composed were 
originally written as magazine articles. Now in a magazine 
article it is impossible to state fully the argument in such a case 
as Mr. Taussig is here treating. The utmost that can be done is 
to indicate the line of argument and set out the conclusions to 
which, in the opinion of the writer, that argument necessarily 
leads. But, while the volume is not likely to have much effect 
upon the tariff controversy in the United States, as a sketch of 
tariff legislation in that country it is exceedingly valuable. 

The first American tariff, that of 1789, was imposed for revenue 
purposes alone. American public men were then chiefly con- 
cerned for the maintenance of the new nation that had been 
called into existence, and one of their gravest difficulties was to 
find means for carrying on the government. Import duties sug- 

»sted themselves as the readiest way of escaping from their 

ifficulties. The States were economically in the same condition 
as the Colonies had been before the war. They were, that is to 
say, purely agricultural; and they continued to be so almost 
throughout the lifetime of the generation that succeeded the 
Declaration of Independence. Mr. Taussig attributes to Napoleon’s 
Milan and Berlin Decrees, and to our own Orders in Council and 
to the war which followed the latter, in our opinion, too much 
influence upon manufacting development in the United States. 
It is, of course, true that the quarrel which finally ended in war 
did bring about for a time an almost complete stoppage of com- 
mercial intercourse between this country and the United States. 
The latter had previously obtained from us nearly all manu- 
factured articles consumed by them and most of the raw produce 
not raised in the country. It is possible, therefore, that the 
stoppage of commercial intercourse between the two countries 
did give a stimulus to manufacturing enterprise, which, for the 
first time, began then to manifest itself. But, it is equally true 
that the War of Independence obstructed commercial intercourse 
between the mother-country and the Colonies, and yet, during 
that war no manufactures grew up. On the contrary, as soon 
as peace was restored, the States fell back into the position of 
economic dependence upon England which the Colonies had pre- 
viously occupied. Between the War of Independence and the 
war of 1812 almost an entire generation intervened. In that 
interval the population of the Union had more than doubled, 
the area under cultivation had been immensely increased, capital 
had accumulated, and industrial knowledge had been acquired. 
During the war between this country and France, it is to be 
recollected, an extraordinary demand existed for American food 
products and for American shipping, which tended still further 
to increase American wealth. Overand above all this, mechanical 
invention went on at an almost unprecedented rate; manufac- 
tures grew up in Europe, and more particularly in Great Britain, 
with great rapidity ; and Englishmen trained in manufacturing 
occupations at home carried their skill and knowledge to the 
United States in large numbers. It would be extraordinary, 
then, if a country so advantageously situated as the American 
Union had not shared in the industrial progress of Europe. And 
it appears to us inevitable that manufactures would have sprung 
up in America whether there had been the quarrel about the 
Orders in Council or not. We do not, of course, mean to deny 
that the war, and the non-intercourse which accompanied it 
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favoured the new industries. That is a point on which, in our 
opinion, no one now can speak with authority. It is presumable 
that British s had a reputation for excellence in America, 
and that, therefore, if there had been no interruption of the 
friendly relations between the two countries, new competitors 
might eos found it hard to drive them from the market. But, 
on the other hand, if American manufacturers could produce as 
good and as cheap articles as the English, they would in the long 
run have obtained a footing in the home market. However this 
may be, Mr. Taussig traces to the war of 1812 the origin of 
American manufactures and the beginning of the tariff. Of 
course he admits that in the long run a country with such 
natural advantages as the United States must have established 
manufactures upon a large scale. But he is clearly of opinion 
that the war hastened the establishment of manufactures, and 
greatly favoured their growth. During the war import duties 
were imposed which were increased and systemized by the 
Tariff Act of 1816. In 1819, and again in 1824, the protective 
system was carried further. In 1838, on the other hand, a 
movement set in towards a more liberal fiscal system. In 1842 
duties were lower than they had ever been since 1816, and these 
low duties continued until the very eve of the Civil War. The 
crisis of 1857 caused great industrial depression, with the result 
that in 1861 higher duties were adopted. 
Up to the breaking out of the Civil War it will be seen that 
there was no continuity in tariff legislation. For nearly a gene- 
ration after the Declaration of Independence duties were imposed 
only for revenue purposes. Then throughout a short period the 
Protectionists carried everything before them. That was suc- 
ceeded by another short period of much more liberal policy. It 
is curious, too, that in this interval there was a complete change 
in the arguments used in defence of Protection. In the early 
days the main contention was that, in the teeth of English com- 
petition, new industries could not be established without protec- 
tion from the State. Gradually, however, as industries grew 
older, this argument was felt to have lost weight, and in its 
‘stead there came to the front the argument that Protection was 
necessary to keep up the rate of wages in the United States. 
‘American manufacture, it was contended, could not compete 
with European manufacture, supported as the latter was by 
such low rates of wages, unless American labour was protected 
7 the State. Protection, in short, was demanded no longer in 
the interest of the capitalist, but in that of the labourer ; 
and this remains the great argument to the present day. With 
the outbreak of the Civil War there came a necessity for greatly 
augmented taxation. In four short years a National Debt 
of over four hundred millions sterling was created, specie pay- 
ments were suspended, and almost everything consumed in the 
country, whether it was produced or manufactured at home.or 
abroad, was taxed. The imposition of heavy taxes upon home 
roduction, it was argued, made necessary a great increase in the 
import duties ; otherwise the foreign producer would have a de- 
cided advantage over the home producer. There followed, then, 
in almost every Session of Congress during the war a fresh addi- 
tion to the tariff, until, by the Act of 1864, the import duties 
were raised to 40, 50, and sometimes 100 per cent. When the 
war ended the first task of the Government was to fund the 
vast floating debt, and then the cry of the people for a reduction 
of taxation could no longer be neglected. The proper course, no 
doubt, would have been to have abolished all those taxes, whether 
upon home or foreign articles, which bore most heavily to the 
detriment of trade and yielded the smallest revenue ; and then to 
have reduced proportionately the internal revenue taxes and the 
import duties. The course actually adopted was to sweep away the 
internal revenue taxes, except a very few, such as the taxes on 
— tobacco, banknotes, and a few others. There is no doubt 
that most of these taxes were oppressive, and ought to have been 
reduced. But it is equally evident that a reduction of the import 
duties ought to have accompanied the repeal of the internal 
revenue taxes, After a while it became necessary to deal also 
with the tariff, and the mode adopted was to take off or greatly 
lower the duties upon articles not produced at home, such as tea 
and coffee, and to retain the purely protective duties, sometimes 
even raising these latter considerably. The result is that the pro- 
tective duties, properly so called, are practically as high now as 
they were at the close of the war, and in some cases are actually 
higher ; and a great party is straining every nerve to keep them 
as they are. They were imposed, as we have pointed out above, 
purely as a war measure—as a means, that is, of defraying the ex- 
mses of the war. Nobody supposed that they deca: f be retained 
onger than they were absolutely needed for revenue purposes. 
Yet such is the adaptability of trade that business in the United 
States has now accommodated itself to the duties, and most 
manufacturers believe that, if they were to be swept away, they 
would themselves be ruined. 


PRACTICAL HERALDRY.* 


haw author of Practical Heraldry; or, an Epitome of English 
Armory, tells us that he has written his book because he 


* Practical Heraldry; or,an Epitome of English Armory, showing how 
and by whom Arms may be borne or acquired, how Pedigrees may be traced, 
or Family Histories ascertained. By Charles Worthy, Esq., formerly H.M. 


82nd Regiment, sometime principal Assistant to the late Somerset Herald, 
a of “Devonshire Parishes” &c, &c. London: George Redway. 
I 


“has long realized the fact that every one has a pedigree, and con- 
sequently that, whether gentle or simple, all who live beyond the 
present hour must have an interest, latent possibly in many in- 
stances, in those who have gone before them.” This, no doubt, is 
more or less true. Every one, as Colonel Newcome said, would 
like to belong to an ancient and honourable race. But it is not 
entirely from selfish motives, and a hope that by carefully in- 
vestigating one’s own pedigree one may discover food for personal 
vanity, that we can account for the real popularity of heraldry at 
the present day—a popularity which is proved by the numerous 
elementary works on the subject which are continually being pub- 
lished. Even Thackeray admitted that there might be some 
good in the Peerage, “ though, generally speaking, a vain record ; 
though De Muggins is not descend rom the giant Hogyn 
Mogyn; thou h halt the other genealogies are equally false and 
foolish ; yet ie mottoes are good reading—some of them ; and 
the book itself is a sort of gold-laced and liveried lackey to 
History, and in so far serviceable.” If such an admission as this 
can be extorted from one of the bitterest satirists of the science 
(for, after all, the Peerage is the most convenient book for be- 
ginners to study heraldry in), there must be more in it than some 
of our austere democrats would willingly admit. Like turkey, 
which your true gourmet takes, not because he cares for it, 
but because he can eat so many nice things with it, heraldry 
has countless indirect uses which entirely redeem it from the 
contempt with which it has been regarded by utilitarians. In 
our climate we surely ought to welcome any excuse for bright 
colour; architects have long agreed that nothing fits into the 
spandrel of an arch so well as a coat of arms, and Mr. Ruskin 
himself has deigned to mention the heraldic arrangement of 
tinctures and the rules of counter-changing as embodying the 
true principles of pictorial art. Wainscot, tapestry, and painted 
glass are as naught without shields of arms, and a careful 
study of heraldry is certain to give the student an enormously 
increased interest in history, as well as to assist his compre- 
hension of it. As for Pedigrees, to quote our author,“ When a 
Pedigree-hunter begins to comprehend his subject, when he be- 
gins to recover facts about his ancestors, then he will feel very 
much like an amateur fisherman feels when he has killed his first 
trout. He was almost disgusted with the ‘gentle craft’ before 
he killed it; now he will not be satisfied until he has killed 
another.” 


It was a happy thought of Mr. Worthy to combine a treatise 
on Heraldry with an account of how to trace a pedigree and how 
to read an ancient record. But here our praise must stop; for 
we cannot altogether commend the way in which his idea has 
been worked out. Ilis glossary of heraldic terms is very meagre 
and carelessly compiled ; for instance, he has given us the queer 
words which signify that a “bordure” is charged with beasts, 
green things, and inanimate things, but has omitted “ enaluron,” 
aterm of art used when the “bordure” is charged with birds. 
Moreover, we find in his glossary “ ‘Border’ (sic) see p. 35.” 
The reference should be to p. 33, and we have never before seen 
“across paté” spelt with one “t.” Under the word “ crown” 
we find an account of the crowns and coronets worn by emperors, 
kings, and nobles; but no notice of the Papal tiara, nor yet of 
“Eastern,” “naval,” “mural,” or “martyr’s” crowns, while his 
account of a “crown obsidional ” shows that he has not con- 
sulted the same authorities as the Baron of Bradwardine. “‘ We 
shall hardly, said he one morning to Waverley, when they 
had been viewing the castle—‘we shall hardly gain the obsi- 
dional crown, which you wot well was made of the roots or 
grain which takes root within the place besieged, or it may 
be made of the herb woodbind, parietaria, or pellitory; we 
shall not, I say, gain it by this same blockade or leaguer of 
Edinburgh Castle.’” Evidently the Baron thought that the 
crown obsidional was worn by the besiegers when successful ; 
but Mr. Worthy describes it as “composed of grass or twigs 
of trees in form of a garland, given by the Romans to him who 
successfully defended the Siege of a Town”; and he is right. 
But he should not describe martlets as having beaks; and in his 
description of roundles we prefer the good old word “sykes” to 
“fountains,” as applied to roundles “barry wavy argent and 
azure.” Had Mr. Worthy read The Pursuivant of Arms, by the 
late J. R. Planché, he would probably have quoted his ingenious 
theory about “ lions’ heads jessant de lis,” and undoubtedly would 
have noticed his discovery that the word “ Alerion” is an anagram 
of Lorraine. Also, he does not distinguish between a “ crozier” 
and a “ pastoral staff.” On the subject of liveries we cordially 
agree with him. It may be news to some of our readers that 
servants’ buttons are not the place on which crests should be dis- 
played; but so it is. If people possess a “badge,” they should 
engrave it, not only on their servants’ buttons, but also on their 
spoons and forks; if they have no “badge,” they should content 
themselves with their initials in Old English text. We wish 
that he could have found space for some account of the origin 
and meaning of epaulettes and aiguillettes, those “things like 
little marling-spikes” which so surprised Jacob Faithful. No 
lady has any right to these, still less to a crest ; but we daily 
behold examples of these solecisms, and of the even greater 
atrocity of using armorial bearings for trade-marks. There 1s an 
interesting chapter on Badges; but we remember a much fuller 
series of illustrations in the book called Annals of England 
(Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1855), a book in which great pains were 
taken with historical heraldry. From Mr. Worthy’s description 
one would never expect to find the “White Rose en soleil 
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twelve times repeated in the windows of ~* College Chapel 
at Cambridge, no part of which is earlier than Henry VII. 

The late Mr. Bradshaw, Librarian of Cambridge University, 
who was an accomplished herald, although with characteristic 
eipwveia he used to profess total ignorance of the subject, was 
wont to declare that the establishment of the College of Heralds 
in 1483 marked the epoch at which heraldry became a dead instead 
of a living art. There was perhaps a certain amount of truth 
in this—namely, that the system had at that period reached its 
apogee ; but we cannot doubt that its decay has been materially 
arrested by the official recognition which the existence of the 
College implies, and the enormous convenience of having such a 
mass of materials for reference collected under one roof. Far 
from being, as was once commonly imagined, a place where sham 
pedigrees were fabricated for rich parvenus, it is a place which 
affords unrivalled facilities for genuine genealogical research, 
“with a library which contains something more than the volumes 
of Burke or Papworth,” and at which the inquirer “ will certainly 
obtain a courteous reception and authentic” information. In 
order to equip the young pedigree-hunter for his task, Mr. Worth 
gives some rather commonplace specimens of late medieval hand- 
writing ; when we think of the size of “ Wright’s Court Hand” 
we feel that these two or three lines form rather a small stock of 
learning to enable one to tackle an ancient MS. More encouraging 
to novices is the story of Lord Eldon, who stated that “ Once when 

n the Northern Circuit he was engaged in a cause, the success 

which depended upon his being able to show who was the 
founder of a certain ancient chapel, and he therefore went to 
inspect it. He discovered nothing at first which afforded any in- 
dication of its date or history ; but he at length noticed that the 
tables of the Commandments were inscribed upon some old plaster, 
which from its situation he considered might possibly conceal an 
original opening. He persuaded the official who was — 
him to allow him to chip away a small portion of this plaster, an 
was rewarded by finding the key-stone of an arch on which were 
engraved the arms of his client's ancestor. By this means he esta- 
blished his case.” 

With this anecdote we had intended to take leave of Mr. 
Worthy, but we must protest against his confusion of the National 
Flag with the Union Jack. The word “Jack” is a diminutive, 
and means a small flag worn on the sprit-sail topmast, an antique 
arrangement which “survives” in a little flagstaff at the end of 
the’ modern bowsprit. The flag used ashore ought to be called 
the “Union Flag,” seeing that it is not a diminutive at all. 
However, as the First Lord of the Admiralty confused the 
“Jack” with the “Ensign” a few months ago, these mistakes 
may perhaps be past remedy ; still, a book on English Heraldry 
ought not to countenance them, and ought to explain distinctly— 
which Mr. Worthy does not—how the'Union Flag should be 
hoisted. Nowadays it is hoisted upside down as often as not, and 
indeed is not unfrequently coloured with the red diagonal stripe 
exactly in the middle of the white one. This abomination often 
occurs in flags intended for the nursery, and thus the youthful 
mind is poisoned with false heraldic doctrine at its very source. 
Knowledge of the science, to be obtained by the perusal of this 
and other treatises, is the only cure for such absurd blunders ; 
and such knowledge, in spite of the few slips which we have noted, 
Mr. Worthy is fully competent to give. 


MENTAL SCIENCE.* 


N attempt to revive in these latter days anything like the 
scholastic dualism must be rded with interest as well 

as with not a little curiosity. Justification for it may be found 
in the supposition that the extremes in philosophy, whether 
idealistic or empirical, are sure to meet in the end. me such 
thought seems to run through the work entitled The First Prin- 
tie of Knowledge. It is one of a series of manuals of Catholic 
ilosophy, and is written by John Rickaby, S.J. The dogmatic 
position of the Roman Church has never been supposed to be 
peculiarly favourable to the development of the critical spirit in 
the larger sense; and the point from which the speculative 
genius of most of its members has been inclined to start has been 
rather a sceptical one. In Mr. Rickaby’s case there is a special 
and significant difference. He maintains the validity of the 
“natural reason” up to a certain point, and, indeed, begins with 
an appeal to the verdict of the ordinary consciousness. Notwith- 
standing this, which might not unfairly be taken as something 
like an approach to Pascal in former times or to the still existing 
Philosophy of the Scottish school, he by no means corroborates 
either. Certainly it would be expecting too much to dream that 
a member of Mr. Rickaby’s religious order should even appear to 
corroborate Pascal ; and, when it is remembered that the a 
of the Scottish philosophy, as well as its present adherents, have 
been the most bitter opponents of the Roman Church, there is 
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matter for surprise that he should have produced a system 
which, up to a certain point, is so remarkably like theirs. 
What more could Dr. Thomas Reid have asked than such a 
distinct utterance as we find on p. 114, “Our philosophy does 
start from common sense, and can never shake itself free 
from its humble beginnings”? Even Reid’s more astute fol- 
lowers might be satisfied with the statement that (p. 111) 
“the perfect philosopher is a common-sense man, whe has 
bestowed uncommon care on the scientific examination of his 
common sense, but only by the aid of that which he has been 
examining.” About a hundred s further on we find Mr. 
Rickaby culling various passages from Reid, which “are found to 
redeem the author's reputation.” The implied compliment, 
coming from such a source, would scarcely have been agreeable to 
the old doctor, who, no doubt, considered himself equally well 
fortified against Hume on the one hand and Mr. Rickaby’s 
Church on the other. It is upon this similiarity of view, how- 
ever, between the present work and the Scottish School that we 
must proceed in order to fully appreciate Mr. Rickaby’s position. 
He begins with dualism, and immediately defines truth of intel- 
lect to be “the conformity of thought to thing”; and, although 
he says on the next page that an idea is “something effected by 
and in [the italics are our — the living cognitive mind,” he 
manifestly holds to the notion of thought and thing as separate 
from and on the same level with each other. This is the result of 
his scientific examination of his common sense. He should surely 
know very well by this time (for he is evidently a rw 
student) that the ition which he thus occupies is a self- 
destructive one. If we conceive of thought and thing in this 
fashion, we can never get from one to the other. The guarantee 
for the existence of thing is to be found in thought, so that they 
must not be considered as either correlative or co-ordinate. When 
it is the mind itself which makes the distinction between subject 
and object, it is plain that it is above that distinction. The dis- 
tinction is only valid since it is made by thought. Mr. Rickaby 
is merely playing the old tune of the “ thing in itself” as applied 
either to the mind or to its object. So long as a vestige of that 
superstition remains, so long and so far are we bound to have 
all the defects of a dualistic philosophy. Kant reduced it to 
its very smallest dimensions; but the very fact that it still 
li was the defect of his critical system. In the book 
before us we are cumbered with constant references to “ the truth 
about things,” each one of them proceeding upon the misconcep- 
tion to which attention has been directed. It is scarcely fair for a 
writer who takes up such a position to be angry with either 
Hamilton or Spencer for their peculiar doctrines of the existence 
beyond thought of an Unconditioned or Indeterminate. In the 
various chapters on certitude there is much keen and clever criti- 
cism; but the author's fault lies in this, that there is a current 
assumption throughout. He does not allow all the assumptions 
of Bain, but he practically assumes a great deal more, on the 
authority of a theological preconception. This (which need not 
be discussed) makes the booke useful rather for its remarks upon 
those who would be unwilling to admit it, than for its dogmatic 
statements. So soonas we find that Zhe First Principles rnow-= 
ledge is a work dealing merely with the “natural reason ”—using 
that phrase in its theological sense, and as implying a reason that 
is supernatural or unnatural—we are met with what must always 
be the condemnation of the “Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.” 
If at any place we are confronted with a“ Thus far and no further,” 
we need not trouble ourselves as to the situation of the place. 
Although Mr. Rickaby several times—and especially in his refer- 
ences to Scepticism—seems to rise beyond the point of view indi- 
cated, it is not long before we find him in his old position. In 
the chapter which tells us that the ultimate objective criterion 
of truth is evidence he is to be seen at his weakest. Here 
there is taken for granted an objective pay and universality 
which is by no means proved. Mr. Rickaby takes the judgment 
of Sufficient Reason, and says, “ In viewing the terms here, we 
feel that the relation between them forces itself on us by way of 
objective evidence; we as on eae | feel the pressure +, upon 
intelligence by some reality other than itself, as we feel on our 
bodily organs the pressure of an external weight ” MH 223). This 
“ feeling,” or immediate assent or belief, is revealed by the care- 
ful consideration of our own experience. There is plainly some 
confusion here; for the derivation of necessity from experience 
is exactly what Mr. Rickaby would seem at other times most 
anxious to deprecate. The fact is, however, that here as else- 
where he is burdened with preconceptions. In this, at any rate, 
he resembles the Scholastics. A more complete misunderstanding 
of some of his opponents than occurs throughout the chapter on 
“ Objectivity and oss ” it would be difficult to find. 
Short, sensible, and very suggestive, Dr. Coupland’s Elements 
of Mental and Moral Science as Applied to Teaching should be 
read by all those—and their number is increasing—who have 
a practical enthusiasm for educational work. Had the author 
been writing a professedly philosophical work, there might have 
been room for criticism upon his implied position as a follower of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer or Mir. Sully ; but he so far subordinates 
this to his practical aim that any such reference is unnecessary. 
It is essential, however, to prevent misunderstanding, that t 
ition should be kept in mind, on account of the use which 
Dr. Coupland makes of certain well-known terms. He is definite 
enough when he explains in what sense he uses the w 
“ sensation,” but when he says that “conscious life consists in a 
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passage from the concrete to the abstract,” he is likely enough to 
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cause confusion. The statement is true in a sense; but in a 
far higher sense the reverse is true. The further conscious life 
advances the more do we pass from the abstract to the con- 
crete, as the author himself practically admits when he speaks 
of “the resources of the individual self ever growing with the 
growth of the social self.” The differentiation which accom- 
ies the progress of consciousness is ever towards making 
things concrete ; that it implies a unity is only the expression 
of that demand for an ordered universe which lies below the 
author’s reference to the social self and his very first demand 
for the recognition of law in mind. Dr. Coupland goes further 
than Mr. Herbert Spencer in one point of importance. The 
latter emphasizes the adaptation of the individual to cireum- 
stances; the former, while recognizing this, is not blind to 
the converse. He speaks of possible “modification” of its 
environment by the mind, and of the “mind’s efforts to gain 
command of the material offered it, always in obedience to 
the ideal end of the efficiency of the individual as a member 
of a community ate in its hopes and desires.” In 
the application of his psychology to teaching the author makes 
many good remarks, on the whole rather suggesting points for 
consideration than constructing an elaborate theory. These 
will chiefly be found in what he writes about the law of Asso- 
ciation and the Imagination. Even more valuable, however, is 
the chapter on Habit and Character at the close of the volume. 
Schoolmasters, who have indeed a good deal to try them, may be 
inclined to cavil at some of Dr. Coupland’s advice as imprac- 
ticable and optimistic. It may be, however, that in a clear- 
headed optimism, which is not lazy, may be found the educational 
salvation of both teacher and pupil. 
' Mr. St. George Stock’s Deductive Logic is a book written by a 
man who has had plenty of experience in teaching the subject. 
Satisfactory as it ison the whole, it seems occasionally—in its 
later chapters—to make too much of the various complex forms 
in which an argument may be stated. So far as the student is 
concerned, the best exercise for him is the analysis of all forms 
of syllogism into the simplest. Without saying a word about 
the necessity for another text-book on purely formal logic, we 
may admit that this one is as good as any for the purpose in- 
tended. It is a book to be gone over with a tutor or lecturer at 
the first, and will be thereafter useful to refresh the memory. 
“The author does not enter into the questions relating to the 
quantification of the predicate except so far as to admit its 
“mechanical advantages.” His very just remark is that “ the 
object of the logician is not to invent an ingenious system, but to 
arrive at a true analysis of thought.” On the deeper problems 
connected with this matter he says nothing. There is a most 
admirable set of exercises in each chapter aflixed to the body of 
the work. 

If on “some of the most crucial problems of Political Economy ” 
it be true that “the foremost Economists have disputed un- 
availingly for generations,” these latter have now Mr. P. H. 
Wicksteed to put them right. We have received Part I. of his 
Alphabet of ie Science. The question is whether the 
“foremost Economists,” &c. will find it either necessary or 
desirable to begin again under their new teacher. “Forty pages 
of unbroken mathematics ” to commence with is not to every one 
a pleasant dose. Mrs. Prosser tells us that a maggot must be 
born in the rotten cheese to like it, and it is not every student of 
economics whois born in mathematical atmosphere or surroundings. 
Really it is too late to tell us that the faults of Adam Smith 
‘and many since his day are due to their “ lack of applying the 
mathematical method.” Both in Logic and in Political Economy 
Professor Jevons—of whom Mr. Wicksteed is a disciple—has 
been tried and found wanting. If the study of Political Keonomy 
‘on the mathematical method be hard enough as well as doubtful 
enough to carefully educated men, what must it be to many of 
those among the working-classes who wish and require it, yet 
who would be immediately cast down by such books as that 
before us? It is not too much to say that to such folk there is 
not a page intelligible out of the whole 142 in this book; nor is 
‘it going > ye our own experience to assert that more than two- 
thirds of the ordinary students who might be anxious to make 

uaintance with the science would be repelled by a very slight 
look into its contents. When we find anybody anxious to know 
about the “Coal Curve” or the “ Wheat Curve” we shall 
direct them to Mr. Wicksteed, knowing that they deserve such 
punishment. To them his introduction into the English language 
of “ desiredness”—to which we cannot entirely object—and of 
the “ catallactic community,” which is an unspeakable horror, 
may be most excellent arom Ad of the efforts of the latest devotee 
of the dismal science. Were we sure as to the vera, we should 
give Mr. Wicksteed as his motto :—“ Obscuris vera involvens.” 


RAISING THE WIND, 1642-1656." 


N the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642 Parliament ap- 
pointed a Committee of its members to collect funds for 
the public service. The Committee for the Advance of Money 


* Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for the Advance of Money, 
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was empowered to raise loans at 8 per cent., the payment of 
principal and interest being secured by “Public Faith” Bills, 
All persons whose property from every source exceeded tool. 
in value were assessed for these loans “at one-twentieth part of 
their personal estate, in goods, chattels, &c.,” and “the fifth 
of their yearly revenue in lands, tenements, or annuities.” Mrs, 
Everett Green, who has calendared the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, and has supplied a brief but suflicient preface and an ex- 
cellent index, says that the “ratio of assessment was one- 
twentieth of the real, and one-fifth of the personal, estate” ; this, 
however, must be a misprint (see pp. 8 and 23). Voluntary loans 
were also solicited, and were reckoned in mitigation of the assess- 
ment. A separate Committee was appointed for delinquents, but 
its proceedings were mixed up with those of the Committee for 
the Advance of Money, which dealt with delinquents accused 
of undervaluing their estates for composition. The Committee 
invited information with respect to cases of this sort, and re- 
warded informers with one-fifth of the money which was gained 
by their means. Officers and other public servants whose pay 
was in arrears were in the habit of taking this means of settli 
their accounts with the Parliament, getting sometimes half 
and sometimes the whole, of the sums recovered. These in- 
formations became a general nuisance, and were at last brought 
to an end by the Act of Pardon and Oblivion of 1651. On the 
Royalist side attempts were made to provide lenders with a 
“better security than the King’s privy seals”; they ended 
disastrously, for the subscribers to the Yorkshire and Oxford 
Engagements were compelled to pay by way of fine half the 
money which they h practi 1 { while the lenders were 
deprived of their bonds, and were “thus disabled from recover- 
ing their money by law.” Mrs. Green’s Calendar shows that the 
records of the Committee contain a rich store of materials for 
ene and writers of seventeenth-century biography and 
amily history. Besides the long series of minutes in the cases of the 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Coventry and his sons, and others 
noticed in the preface, many shorter entries, such as the report of 
Lord Baltimore's case, present points of interest of various kinds, 
Here and there the eye is caught by some scrap of narrative 
which will be welcomed by students of local history, and deserves 
to be taken into consideration by historians of the war. Thus 
we read how in 1645 “Sir Thomas Austen and his brigade 
came to plunder the well affected” to the Parliamentary cause 
of the parish of Weston-super-Mare in Somerset, and were 
routed by the parishioners and the men of two neighbouring 
villages, but rallied again, and evidently overcame their oppo- 
nents. They were joined by Christopher Sadbury, the minister 
of the parish, who pointed out to Austen the men who had 
taken part against him. Sadbury was active on the King’s 
side, and held correspondence with Lord Pawlet. On one occa- 
sion he caused several of ‘his “ well-affected parishioners to be 
taken to his house, and their seized, and exacted money from 
them, and they could not be released till he gave orders.” 
However, he was lucky enough to escape sequestration in virtue 
of the Act of Pardon. Some people resisted, or tried to evade 
the demands of the Committee. Sir Inigo Jones was one of 
these ; he was taken into custody, and his goods were seized and 
inventoried. These decided measures caused .him to change his 
mind, and he paid his assessment. At first the officers of the 
Committee met with great difficulty in delivering notices. People 
left home, and servants refused to take the notices in, declaring 
that they did not know their master’s address. Sometimes the 
officers had to encounter abuse and almost violence; “ Wm. 
Turney opposed the collectors, shut up his doors, laid his hand 
upon his sword, and said he would hanged rather than he 
would do as they did.” When any one remained recalcitrant his 
aca were put up to auction “by the candle”—no more bids 
ing allowed after the auctioneer’s candle went out. The London 
 ngenagy employed by the Committee were accused of arranging 
that one of their number should be the buyer, and that the 
goods should afterwards be divided between them, an arrange- 
ment not wholly unknown to brokers and dealers in secondhand 
books at the present day. One of the appraisers appointed to buy 
for the party is further said to have been in the habit of standi 
near the candle and blowing it out on the sly, when others woul 
willingly have bidden more. 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA.* 


|B yen are so seldom pleasures, that we are really grateful 
to Mr. U’Meara and Messrs. Bentley for the work before us. 
If we had to strictly apportion the praise between publishers and 
authors, we should be inclined to give to the former the larger 
share. The paper and the printing are excellent—exactly what 
they should be for such a book. The illustrations, too, are attrac- 
tive and appropriate ; and the binding, though not in itself alto- 
gether to our taste, is doubtless correct in design, and sufficiently 
well executed. In short, it would be hard even for a captious 
critic to find fault with Messrs. Bentley's share in the production. 
Of Mr. O’Meara’s work it is more difficult to speak. When it 
first appeared, if it would have been unfairly described as a poli- 
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ical hlet, its connexion with the principal political event of 
= arm the cause of much of ty interest it excited. The 
man that had kept Europe in turmoil for twenty years had just 
died, and it was natural that a work dealing with his intimate 
character should be eagerly read —so eagerly, that on the day of its 
first issue Stationers’ Hall had to beprotected. Much of that interest 
away. We, living nearly three-quarters of a century later, 
care very little how often Napoleon took a bath, or whether he ate 
one or three meals on a particular day. How far his complaints of 
ill-treatment were ill or well founded is a question that concerns 
us rather, though not much, more. That Sir Hudson Lowe was 
exceedingly tactless and brutal in manners is probably true. 
That he used his powers as Governor of St. Helena expressly to 
make Napoleon’s captivity less tclerable we doubt very much. 
That he deliberately plotted to destroy his life by ill-usage we 
disbelieve. Yet that the last is the covert accusation of 
Napoleon’s surgeon none who have read his book can fail to see. 
And it is this that mainly discredits O’Meara’s evidence. If he 
had tried to prove less we should have been ready to believe 
more. At the same time, granted a brutal Anglo-Saxon of weak 
nerves made absolutely responsible for the safe-keeping of such a 
one as Napoleon, with the knowledge that if the prisoner escaped 
it would not only cause the loss of his gaoler’s place and reputa- 
tion, but would also throw Europe into confusion, and destroy 
many thousands of lives; and granted Napoleon’s restless energy, 
whose only vent was the manufacture of ingenious abuse of the 
Governor ; granted, in short, the characters and position of Sir 
Hudson Lowe and of Napoleon, and what seem to be the puerile 
precautions of the one and the still more puerile ill-temper of the 
other become easily explainable without imputing any unworthy 
motives to either prisoner or captor. 


But, as we have said, the subject is not very enthralling nowa- 
days. A far more interesting part of the book is that which throws, 
or ought to throw, light on Napoleon’s character. There is, 
perhaps, no incident in history that appeals more to the imagina- 
tion than the imprisonment of Napoleon at St. Helena. Captured 
at length by the efforts of united Europe directed against one man 
alone—as the Allies themselves declared—he is reduced from 
almost unlimited power to a captivity wherein nothing but the 
unexampled precauiions taken to prevent his escape reminds him 
of his former greatness. Truly a record of what he said and 
thought under such circumstances, and still more, of what to an 
unprejudiced observer he seemed to be, would be of surpassing in- 
terest. And this is just where O'Meara appears to us to be dis- 
appointing. His journal is too much taken up with the rgd 
squabbles between Lowe and the French prisoners. It might be 
unfair to complain cf this if the passages dealing directly with 
Napoleon gave us some idea of the man himself, and not only of 
his baths, his snufl-boxes, or even his conversation. However, 
in spite of the want of life and individuality of the central figure, 
there is much that is interesting in the book, especially in the 
political gossip and recollections of Napoleon. The ex-Emperor 
seems to have talked very freely to his surgeon, perhaps because 
he knew of O’Meara’s intention to write a book, and, in conse- 
quence, treated him much in the way that some modern cele- 
brities treat the journalistic interviewer. For this or some other 
reason a certain air of unreality runs through the Napoleonic 
st of the book. One feels in reading what he is reported to 

ave said that this was not what the conqueror of the world 
really thought, but what he wished men to believe that he 
thought. Nevertheless, much is, no doubt, genuine, and therefore 
interesting. One is curious to hear how the great commander 
rated hisseveral lieutenants. About some of them his opinions differ 
from the estimation in which they have been held by the rest of the 
world. Carnot, “the Organizer of Victory,” isdescribed (vol.i. p.171) 
as a painstaking, but mediocre, permanent official. Ney, “le 
brave des braves,” “partook of the canaille” (vol. ii. p. 134). 
Even more interesting are the passages in which Napoleon deals 
with some of the accusations commonly brought against him. 
Thus he defends his murder of the Due d’Enghien, his departure 
from Elba, and his treatment of Josephine—though in none of 
these cases did his defence make much impression on our mind. 
In the last, indeed, he seems to have thought political necessity 
an amply sufficient reason for divorcing one wife and marrying 
another. We care more to hear what he has to say for himself 
on the general count that he made unnecessary wars and involved 
hundreds of thousands of people in misery and ruin to gratify his 
own ambition. Ilis answer appears to us singularly weak. In 
the first place, he says he committed no private crimes—an aston- 
ishing statement, which can only be made true by giving a some- 
what remarkable meaning to the word “crime.” But, apart from 
all objections as to its truth, it is no defence to the present 
charge. His second answer is that he did not aim at universal 
dominion, but merely at making France the most powerful nation 
in Europe. In other words, he admits that his wars were wars 
of aggression and self-aggrandizement. 


On other subjects what he said is fully as interesting, and not 
80 much open to objection. It is very curious to find him insist- 
ing repeatedly on the danger to Europe and civilization of allow- 
ing the existence of a powerful Russia. So, too, is his belief that 
sooner or later Russia and England must fight for the possession 
of India. On a topic which touches us more closely his views 
will be read with very various emotions. He told O'Meara of 
his plans of invading England ; how the fleet was to have been 
decoyed away to the West Indies; how he was then going to 


have landed an army, marched on London, which he would have 
reached in four days, proclaimed a republic, and abolished the 
House of Lords! That then the populace would have risen and 
welcomed him as their deliverer, and he would have given the 
power into the hands of Burdett and other popular leaders! This 
is interesting, not only as showing the curious inability of the 
greatest Frenchmen to understand anything of England and Eng- 
lishmen, but also because it proves that even Napoleon recognized 
that successful invasion of England was impossible unless two 
things happened. First, there must have been a party friendly 
to him in the island itself; and, secondly, the English fleet: 
must have been removed. It is in these days most remarkable 
to read how deeply Napoleon was impre: with the import- 
ance to England of her naval superiority. Over and over again 
he declaims against the folly of our &ttempting to have a = 
army, and points out that so long, and only so long, as we have 
command of the seas we have nothing to fear. e cannot do 
better than conclude these observations by uoting in his own 
words his opinion on this point. “It is absurd,” he says, at 
vol. i. p. 74, “of the English Government to endeavour to esta- 
blish the nation as a great military Power . . . while they 
neglect and seem to undervalue the navy, which is the real force 
and bulwark of England. They will yet discover their error.” 


HUME’S LETTERS TO STRAHAN.* 


ORD ROSEBERY has acted liberally in paying a good sum 
for the manuscript of these letters, and Dr. Birkbeck Hilt 
has taken infinite pains in preparing them for the press; but 
whether they contain much new, valuable, or striking matter is 
another question. Some letters are illustrations of Scottish life 
and manners one hundred years ago. We light on incidents 
similar to those recorded in Lord Cockburn’s Memorials of his 
time, and in the earlier volumes of Lockhart’s Life of Scott ; how 
letters were franked, how bulky parcels of literary matter had to 
be despatched by waggon, and how some men could manage to 
live in comfort on the annual interest of two or three thousand 
pounds. But had the series come from any one but a philosopher 
and historian, it would hardly have repaid all this expense and 
trouble. The mere signature of David Hume may, perhaps, be 
worth the letters of ordinary mortals, and we may like to see 
literary men in their undress and at their own firesides. A 
century ago such personages were not bored to death by inter- 
viewers. They wrote contidential letters regarding the sale of 
their own hose and the prices offered by publishers. And Hume, 
may certainly be ranked amongst men who were thought, in 
their day, to have given counsel by their understanding and to 
have declared prophecies; to have been furnished with ability, 
and to have lived peaceably in their habitations. Dr. Hill, re- 
cognizing these merits, does not —— to think the publication of 
the series will materially enhance Hume's reputation. He ch 
him with showing a “ levity only found ina man who is indifferent 
to strict truthfulness.” The letters display “distempered and dis- 
contented thoughts, vanity, moral cowardice, and unmanly com- 
laints” ; and we are compelled to admit that there is a good deal 
in this correspondence to prove that, in their daily lives and their 
relations to others, great philosophers sink down to the level of 
vulgar men. We do not lay so much stress on bad spelling, 
although readers who have admired “the careless, inimitable 
beauties” of Hume’s style may look with surprise on such words. 
as undetaking, metaphisical, decovery, leizure, and eraze. But in 
regard to many important public events Hume’s judgment seems 
to have been entirely at fault. By way of revenging himself for 
the virulent abuse which, in the middle of the last century, was 
lavished on Scotland and Scotchmen generally, he hurled anathemas 
at everything English. The elder Pitt was the chief object of 
his hatred. He was a Goth and a Vandal. At another time he 
was a “cut-throat.” He was totally destitute of literature, 
sense, and knowledge of any one branch of public business. He 
was full of “swagger” and bounce—as some statesmen at the 
present day are thought to be by some philosophers. And all 
this, the editor says, is due to wounded vanity, simply because- 
Lord Chatham, speaking from his place in the House, had 
criticized some portions of the History of England. Equally 
unsound and violent were Ilume’s opinions on other matters. 
The National Debt, then not more than some fifty millions, was 
a millstone that must sink us. The inhabitants of London were 
“factious barbarians,” who held letters in no honour, and who 
were sunk in ignorance and superstition. On one event only was 
the forecast remarkable and correct. Hume from the first pre- 
dicted the triumph of the revolted American colonists. “In the 
nature of things such an union cannot long subsist.” There 
could be but one termination to the War of Independence. But 
this confident opinion is coupled with expressions which an 
Irish patriot might envy. This calm and virtuous High Tory 
wishes that, notwithstanding his age—he was then nearly sixty— 
he might live to see the revolt of America, the expulsion of 
the English from the East Indies, the diminution of London to 
less than one-half because its power was exerted against the com- 
bination of the Court and the Parliament, the restoration of the 


* Letters of David Hume to William Strahan. Now first edited, with 
Notes, Index, &c. By G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., Pembroke College. 


Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1888, 
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government of the country to the King and the aristocracy, and 
a good all-round national bankruptcy asa wind-up. It is curious 
in the present day to contemplate the union in one person of the 
sceptic with the High Tory. Lord Salisbury once said that 
infidels are almost sure to be Radicals. Hume shows us that it 
was possible for philosophers to doubt or disbelieve many things, 
except the power of the Sovereign and the aristocracy to direct 
om affairs, with lofty indifference to the wishes of the people. 

ohnson, who equally distrusted democracy, explained Hume's 
attitude by saying that he was “a Tory by chance.” “ It was not 
from principle, Sir, for he never had any.” 


We have said nothing as to the discharge of an editor's duty by 
Dr. Hill. The book is characterized by method, sequence, ample 
and varied illustration, and laborious research. We have only 
one fault to find. The text of the letters is completely swamped 
by the notes. They are not footnotes. They overflow in pages 
of annotations ; they are practically notices and reviews in 
themselves. In one instance a letter, not quite two s in 
length, has to be explained by twenty pages of additional 
text. Dr. Hill deprecates criticism by urging that he wished 
to make a clear, to show the feelings not only of 
Hume himself but of his contemporaries, and to save readers 
the trouble and annoyance of referring for explanation to 
divers other books. There is something to be said for this 
view of an editor’s duty. Some allusions are obscure; names 
and persons may be confounded; passing events of importance 
are so touched on in the letters that they make fuller explana- 
tion indispensable ; and when once a conscientious annotator 
begins to dip into letters, debates, Annual Registers, and half- 
forgotten memoirs of the last century, there is some difficulty in 
pulling up. We readily admit that it is convenient to see at a 

lance how many times John Wilkes was returned for Middlesex 
fore he was allowed to take his seat in the House ; how a Lord 
Mayor and an Alderman were sent to the Tower; what Junius 
wrote and Johnson said about events which occupied Hume's 
mind when he was writing to Strahan. Full details are given of 
the celebrated quarrel with Rousseau, into which we shall not 
fully enter. Hume exerted himself to procure a pension for his 
friend. Rousseau accepted the gift, then grew suspicious, and 
wrote Hume long letters of abuse. It seems clear to us that, 
though Hume was not a good judge of character, “ John James,” 
as his name is absurdly rendered in some of the correspondence of 
the time, was a compound of vanity, ingratitude, and sickly and 
false sentiment. In a difference with Strahan himself the fat 
Scotch philosopher does not come out quite so well. Hume, who 
was always fretting and fussing about the price and sale of his 
works, accused his correspondent of deception and untruthfulness. 
Strahan replied, and showed that he had nothing to retract or 
explain ; and Hume in a very proper apology expressed his regret. 

e do not think it necessary to spend much time over these ire 
amantium. 


Hume was mguaety exercised about the editions of his His- 
tory. It is well known that he pursued a zigzag course in his 
~ work, First came the History of the Stuarts, then the 
udors, and lastly the early history from the invasion of Julius 
Cesar. hoo this sort of piecemeal and mosaic-work is not 
favourable to a just estimate of the growth of our Constitution. 
But to do the author justice he was always refining and correct- 
ing his pages. At one time he entertained the thought of under- 
ing “a reign or two after 1688,” but he soon gave it up. He was, 
to the last, writing to Strahan and others about the number of copies 
that remained on hand; about the prices and the chances of sale ; 
and about the edition of 1763, which he stigmatized as “ detest- 
able and odious” ; ly on account of its bad type and yellow 
paper, and partly because he had been infected with “ plagu 
prejudices of Whiggism ” at the hour of writing. The History, it 
will be remembered, by no means carried the public by storm. It 
went off gradually; but a few years before Hume's death it 
got a hold on readers which it has never lost. This lends coun- 
tenance to the belief that nothing is so permanent as style, and 
that a diction commended by Voltaire, oethe, and Macaulay will 
compensate for copious errors and perverse judgments. Though 
the letters do not overflow with that political and social gossi 
in which Horace Walpole, often quoted in the notes, was suc 
a proficient, they do contain notices of men, from kings down to 
printers, that contrast pleasantly with violent denunciations of 
public measures and with petty personal complaints. In the year 
1763 Hume saw Louis XVI. and his two brothers, the Count of 
Provence and the Count of Artois. The latter, afterwards Charles 
Dix, was a child of four years old, who mumbled something in 
praise of Hume, which he had been no doubt taught to repeat. It 
is not impossible that Hume may have looked on Walter Scott, 
who, in his fourth year, had been taken to Bath for his health. 
Hume visited this watering-place in 1776, the very year of his 
death, having nema ag taken eleven days to perform the 
journey from Edinburgh to Londen. This length of time some- 
what surprises the editor, though it is really moderate consider- 
ing the condition of post-horses and roads. In his journey from 
London to Bath, Hume at Newbury heard through Lord 
Denbigh that Lord Sandwich, at that time First Lord of the 
Admiralty, had formed one of a party fishing in the Kennet, and 
had — = to his infinite satisfaction, trout some twenty inches 
long. Hume can hardly find language strong enough to express 


his amazement and displeasure on hearing that a Minister 
who is absolute and uncontrolled master in his own department should, at 


a time when the fate of the British Empire is in dependence, and in 

dependence on him, find so much lei-ure, tranquillity, presence of mind, 

and magnanimity, as to have amusement in Trouting during three weeks, 

near sixty miles from the scene of business, and during the most critica] 

gene of the year. There needs but this single fact to decide the fate of 
nation. 


Dr. Hill quotes Pope for the eels and not the trout of the Kennet, 
but the latter fish now abound in this stream, and their growth 
and increase are safeguarded by a well-known fishing club that 
has its head-quarters at Hungerford, and insists on the members 
returning to the water all undersized fish. The mention of copy- 
right leads the editor to explain the old law and the rulings of 
judicial tribunals on the rights of authors. In Hume's time 
much confusion and uncertainty was caused by the Statute of 
Anne, which secured to the aie and his assigns an exclusive 
property for twenty-eight years, in two divisions; and by an 
extraordinary doctrine of perpetual copyright, which existed before 
that statute was passed. It is notable that while Hume held 
the opinion that no good book was “ever wrote for money,” 
Johnson maintained that no man but a blockhead ever wrote 
for anything else. A coarse but amusing anecdote of the Scotch 
judge, Lord Kames, is told at p. 282, on the authority of 
rd Cockburn, who says that his Lordship was in the habit 
of playing chess with a certain Matthew Hay, whom he sub- 
sequently had to try and sentence to death for murder. Kames 
is represented as saying to the unhappy prisoner, in allusion 
to their former game :—“ That’s check mate to you, Matthew.” 
The anecdote is told differently and with far greater point by 
Lockhart in his Life of Scott, vol. v. p. 47. The crime of 
which the chess-player and quondam antagonist was convicted 
was forgery, and Scott represents the judge as giving out the 
sentence of death in his most sonorous cadence and then, 
after laying aside the cocked hat, which corresponds to the 
English black cap, saying, in a sort of chuckling whisper, 
“And now, Donald, my man, I think I have checkmated you, 
for ance.” There is a index to these letters, and it is 
hardly possible to dip into the notes without finding some extract 
which, if you have read before, you like to look at again. But 
whether the correspondence will bear out the estimate of Adam 
Smith that Hume approached “as nearly to the idea of a perfectly 
wise and virtuous man as the nature of human frailty admits 
is very questionable. Strahan, his correspondent, was clearly a 
man of education and worth, and a good judge of literary merit ; 
and it is an additional testimony to his breadth of character 
that, as Dr. Hill remarks, he was the friend of men so very 
different as Franklin and Robertson, Johnson and Hume. 


THE ELZEVIR PRESSES.* 


HY Mr. Goldsmid has evolved his catalogue of the Elzevir 
Presses - prefers to spell “ Elzevier”), and why, having 
to do it at all, he did not do it more completely, are not 
questions for us to answer. The English collector of Elzevirs 
nerally knows French, and can read the excellent work of 
. Willems for himself. Therein he will find an admirable 
and most interesting history of the great printing family, while 
the notes, though graver than, are almost as amusing as, those 
of M. Henri Béraldi. Mr. Goldsmid offers no history, and his 
notes remind us of M. Willems’s, with much of the entertain- 
ment left out. But what most puzzles us is, that the title- 
offers ‘an introduction, notes, and an appendix,” whereas 
no introduction meets the inquiring eye. Is there something 
psychical in this, has the introduction gone into space? The 
three volumes of the book are stitched together into one, but 
we have vainly sought through the beginnings of each :— 


Tune interrogatum est ab omnibus 
Ubi est illa Introductio ? 
Et responsum est a critico, 
Non est Inventa ! 


As to the catalogue, we can only regret the lack of an index. 
Any one who wants to find Pascal must hunt him under 
Montalte, and will miss the orthodox reference to Fréres Men- 
diants. The Elzevir pirated edition of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
may be lurking somewhere, but we cannot find it. The books 
are not arranged, as in Willems, year by year, but alphabeti- 
cally; and the lack of an index is a great misfortune. The 
famous, or infamous, Pastissier is dismissed very curtly, with 
none of the amusing tales of Willems, which are among the 
most pleasant anecdotage of bibliography. The ordinary market 
prices are too seldom given, we think ; though, indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to hit on the happy medium here. Perhaps the lamented 
introduction contains some advice to purchasers. Again, why not 
give “heights” more frequently? We are not even told the 
altitude of the famous Cesar (1635) in the National Library at 
Paris. No heights at all are given for the Commines “ Mémoires 
(1648). Perhaps the best that can be said for Mr. Goldsmid’s 
book is that the printing is good, and that it may be useful to 

ple who do not read French, or who cannot get Willems or 
Pieters. With an index and with the introduction its value might 
be a good deal increased. When high prices are named more 


* The Elzevier Presses. By Edmund Goldsmid, F.R.H.S. Edinburgh: 
E. & G. Goldsmid. 1888. 
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should be said about the binding. Very often a little old French 
morocco makes a difference of hundreds of pounds. The poor can 
collect Elzevirs, but only the rich can have Elzevirs worth col- 
jJecting. And, as Mr. Goldsmid says, “ Beware of the forgery.” 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE.* 


T is not over-bold to surmise that Mr. Andrew Lang had 
bethought himself of the needs of his audience when he 
engaged in the enterprise which has resulted in these Letters 
on Literature. Indeed there is evidence of wise forethought 
both in the manner and the circumstance of production. They 
ared originally in the New York Independent, and not 

_ are the signs that they were written for the instruction of 
a people loving culture for its own sake and desirous of a litera- 
ture of its own. With respect to the desire, “ time must friend 
or end it,” as Sir Pandarus of Troy has it. Beyond doubt, next 
to the ssion of a literature, the greatest blessing is to have 
right views of literature, and to this end Mr. Lang’s endeavours 
have been directed and will, we trust, bear fruit throughout the 
Jand, from Boston even unto the Mississippi Valley. Certainly 
no one could be more urbane, more sensitively considerate, or more 
completely master of a somewhat exacting situation than Mr. Lang 
is, as guide, philosopher, and friend. His range through the fields 
of ancient literature and modern is considerable ; yet nowhere in 
his errant flight does he linger long; and, if at times he flies 
beyond the following, as in the charming letter on Gérard de 
Nerval—one wonders what they will make of this in Topeka or 
Chi it is a most agreeable variation of the theme. Personal 
talk 2bout books and men is sure to charm and entertain when 
Mr. Lang is, as in these Letters, for the most part, in his freest 
and most airy mood. At his best and brightest, however, we are 
made to feel the irony of his position. Now and again he is no 
niggard of his resources ; yet, again, is he recalled to the special 
aims in view when discoursing of Fielding to “ Mrs. Goodhart, 
in the Upper Mississippi Valley,” or of modern English poetry 
to a gentleman of Topeka, or of vers de société to Mr. “ Gifted 
Hopkins.” Then, again, it should be noted that it is “ Miss Girton, 
Cambridge,” to whom Mr. Lang confesses how he was bewitched 
ears ago by Les Filles de Feu of Gérard de Nerval; and it is 
iadbess’s “ Lady Violet Lebas” who is favoured with the not 
less enticing note on Aucassin et Nicolette. There may be more 
in this than meets the casual eye. There may be in each instance 
a deliberate choice of association between the theme and the 
superscription of these Letters. Only on this ground can we ex- 
plain the tendency to smartness, as when Mr. Gifted Hopkins is 


reminded that the Crusaders “were very much in earnest and. 


chain-mail,” and the gentleman of Topeka is refreshed by an 
epigram concerning Mr. Morris's The Barthly Paradise, which 

r. Lang thinks is “less art than art manufacture.” There is a 
good deal of this, and it is not, perhaps, unnatural in the circum- 
stances. To the smart, who would not be smart ? 

Thus, only, is it possible to account for the lack of criticism 
in the two letters on Modern English Poetry. Criticism is not 
for the young. It follows, and does not herald, the arts and 
literature. Nir. Lang was properly not lavish of it in the 
columns of the New York Jndependent. He probably felt that 
what Poe described as the crying want of his literary countrymen 
is still fearfully non-existent in the States. Perhaps, also, he 
felt that a people that boasts of sixty poets could not greatly care 
for the most subtle and discriminating criticism of Mr. "s 
six. Hence, such estimate as we have of Lord Tennyson, ‘Mr. 
Browning, Mr. Morris, Mr. Swinburne, the late Matthew Arnold, 
and Mr. Bridges, is, in the main, cautious and indubitably calm. 
It may advance no one but the average citizen to be told that 
the Poet Laureate is the last and youngest of a mighty race ; 
that Mr. Browning is “a veritably great poet”; that Mr. 
Swinburne is often “too copious”"—these are exemplary judg- 
ments, though a little too palpable. Nor are the intelligent 
admirers of Mr. Bridges, with whom we would be classed, 
much advantaged by Mr. Lang’s scant introduction—as we fear 
it is—of the poet to the great West. Mr. Lang cites a stanza 
from Mr. Bridges, with the comment “ This is a stately stanza.” 
And it ts a stately stanza. But beyond this we do not get, 
save by the aid of a few generalizing remarks on other works 
of Mr. Bridges’s. Finally, we are put off with a graceful tribute 
to what Mr. rather vaguely terms the “ delicate air” 
of Mr. Bridges’s poetry, to which he owes so much pleasure 
“that, if speech be impertinence, silence were ingratitude.” To 
have the appetite whetted, and then to suffer a genteel starvation, 
is sometimes the lot of the reader of these Letters. Like the 
“sea-blue bird of the spring,” Mr. Lang takes a winged way, 
skimming where we would have him stay, and foraging in the 
most lightsome and tricksy fashion, ever alert for a quip or conceit 
that may tempt you to think all literature were his playing-field. 

t the provocation is atoned for by much that is true in sub- 
stance, as well as felicitous in form, is undeniable, and there may 
be who find a stimulus in being tantalized and a peculiar zest 
in _—— Mr. Lang’s wayward course. His colloquial style 
1s the —— and lightest conceivable. One is carried along, 
with a delightful sense of buoyancy and contentment, from Virgil 


and Lucretius to Plotinus and wise words to a young American 
Book-Hunter. Grave be the subject or gay, the same well- 
tempered hilarity is its note. The flight is too brief for the 
thought of flagging; and if, as may chance, we arrive no other- 
where than our original point de vue, the exercise is exhilarating. 
Who would not wish to have more, and yet more, of Mr. Lang’s 
views of book-collecting, of his excursions in the bypaths of 
literature, of his first impressions of such books as the Filles de 
Feu and Aucassin et Nicolette? Of these last the record is full of 
delicacy, and the pathos that comes to one after the reading like 
an afterglow. With Mrs. Lang’s keen and pleasant letter on the 
Richardsonian novel, with its excellent display of “the whale- 
bone figures” in Sir Charles Grandison, Mr. Lang’s criticism of 
Fielding claims companionship. In this there is much that 
savours of vindication, possibly because it was written in the 
oo spirit of hope to convert the Mississippi Valley. Whether 

ielding was “the preacher” Mr. Lang conceives is one of the 
most debatable points that suggest themselves in this lively and 
discursive volume. 


RUDE STONE MONUMENTS OF IRELAND.* 


as Irish stone monuments appear to have suffered much 
from agriculture, from treasure-hunters, and from amateur 
antiquaries. Mr. Wood-Martin, in his Rude Stone Monuments of 
Ireland, finds these enemies everywhere on his track in Sligo. 
Perhaps the antiquaries are the worst foes of all. In the Duke 
of Northumberland’s collection at Alnwick there are many Irish 
relics, but the excavators have seldom given a satisfactory account 
of their provenance. For example, the pot called a “ Food-vessel 
from Barnasrahy” is of beautiful shape, and simple but admirable 
decoration. Reproduced in silver, it would be thought — 
site, but we do not know for certain the place where it was dis- 
covered. Mr. Wood-Martin believes that it probably came from 
the monument numbered 63 in the list—a very peculiar cross- 
shaped grave. Is it Christian? It contained fragments of white 
quartz, such as are usually found in these — Crystal 
balls have also been discovered. Whether they were personal 
ornaments or treasures, or, in, magical objects, or whether 
they had some emblematic significance, it is only possible to con- 
jecture. 

: To these rude monuments, where one huge boulder acts“as a 
kind of roof to standing stones, the Irish peasantry have a pretty 
name, Leaba-Dhiarmada-agus-Ghrainné, “ the bed of Dermod and 
Grainné.” The lady was the betrothed of Finn MacCamhail ; she 
eloped with Diarmod, rather against his will, when he came to 
woo her for Finn, as Launcelot came from Arthur for Guinevere. 
Finn pursued them for a year and a day, and these monuments 
were the couches of the wandering lovers. In English the 
peasants call them Giants’ Graves, and so far correctly, for 
they seem always to have been sepulchres. Not much has been 
found in them by scientific research. Bronze is rare, and the 
provenance of a good bronze pin (figure 7) is uncertain. Beads 
of steatite are discovered, pins of bone, weapons of “ cetaceous 
bone,” and one curious ring wrought with great labour out of 
flint. Even pottery, rudely incised, is not very common. The 
contrast between the labour used in erecting these ponderous 
stones and the trifling value of the objects buried with the dead 
is very remarkable. "Scsibly an absolutely virgin cromleach is 
rarely found, and les pauvres morts may have been better 
equipped for the Celtic paradise before they were robbed by 
Danes, peasants, or antiquaries. The Danes, who feared not man, 
neither regarded ghosts or “ barrow-wights,” were great plunderers 
of sepulchres, and, as Mr. Wood-Martin shows, occasionally left 
a spearhead or so of their own among the dust of the mysterious 
elder dead. 

In certain cromleachs there is a curious circular hole, bored 
through the rock, as occurs also in solitary standing stones. 
Whatever the original purpose of the holes im standing stones, 
they came to be used for plighting faith, the parties grasping each 
other’s hands through the aperture. A certain “holed crom- 
leach” in the Deccan (figure 90) looks rather as if it were intended 
for passing offerings and food through, for the use of the dead. 
Pausanias mentions the custom of feeding a heroic ghost in 
Greece by pouring blood through a hole in the tomb. is sug- 

stion, however, is made periculo nostro, not by Mr. Wood-Martin. 

he “ hand-fasting” through a pillar was known in Orkney as late 
as 1781 by the name of the “ promise to Odin.” Yet the Odin- 
worshippers were pretty certainly not the people who raised the 
stones, though it is quite possible that they may have added the 
perforation. It would be tempting to suggest that the spiral orna- 
ments carved on sepulchral stones at Cloverhill are later additions 
by a more artistic race; but they are, unluckily, traced on the 
inner side of the sepulchral chamber. In character the carving 
on figure 80 resembles that on one of Dr. Schliemann’s Mycenean 
stele. But scarcely any conclusion as to the race of the artist 
can be drawn from such evidence. It is well known that cromleachs 
are found “in Europe, Asia, and the northern coast of Africa,” 
and on the east side of Jordan. Mr. Wood-Martin observed that 
above the burned bodies of the earlier dead in cromleachs at 
Carrowmore are found “ secondary casual interments,” mere 
buryings. Does this prove a change of custom merely? or attest 


ee Sore, By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans & 


* Rude Stone Monuments of Ireland. By W. G. Wood-Martin, M.R.LA 
London : Williams & Norgate. 1888. 
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the presence of a later people, making use of the old and already 
occupied homes of the departed? Asa possible Greek instance 
of a cromleach adapted to Hellenic religious purposes we might 
call Mr. Wood-Martin’s attention to the Petroma of Demeter 
among the Pheneate of Arcadia (Pausanias, VIII. xv.) Here 
are “two large stones joined together,” in which the mystic books 
of Demeter were kept, and yearly read aloud to the initiate. The 
oath of the people was sanctioned by the Petroma (épvivavras 
imép metpopart). It would be interesting to learn 
whether any cromleach on this site survives the old religion. At 
this spot the Arcadians, like Zulu diviners, smote the ground 
with rods while they called on “ the folk below the earth.” Can 
this have been a survival of worship originally paid to the tomb- 
dwellers, and continued by Greeks ? 

The few remains of weapons and implements found in or near 
these Irish monuments are illustrated by Australian parallels. 
The little stones commonly called “scrapers” by antiquaries, and 

resumed to have been used in preparing the skins of beasts for 

resses, have been found by Mr. Hardman in Western Australia. 
They are “exactly similar to those discovered in the deposits at 
Ballintoy.” But the Australians use them, not for scraping 
skins (which they do not wear), but as tools for ornamenting 
their shields and other instruments of wood. It were superfluous 
to add that the Australians, though they erect wooden decorated 
‘stele over the dead, never raised cromleachs. That expenditure 
of united labour is much beyond them. They fix their stone 
“scrapers” with native gum into wooden handles. If the 
cromleach-builders had weapons no better than the Australians, 
their pottery, no less than their cromleachs, attests a higher level 
of civilization. 

Mr. Wood-Martin is so cautious a writer that we are surprised 
to find him hazarding, even as an admitted guess, a hint at the 
coincidence of the names Adonis and O’Dyna, O’Dyna being a 
hero slain, like Adonis, by a boar. That way lies the old irre- 
sponsible antiquarianism which Mr. Wood-Martin elsewhere 
sedulously avoids. In the condition of lreland it is unlikely that 
large systematic researches will be made among her old monu- 
ments. The civilization which can do that may long be waited 
for by science. 


CHRISTIANITY, EAST AND WEST.* 


DS ges becoming a Minister of the Free Church of Scotland, 
Mr. Clark very sensibly determined to see what he could of 
the ecclesiastical institutions and religious observances of other 
Christian lands. He carried out his determination, and since 
that time has largely added to his knowledge of these matters ; 
for he has been engaged in ministerial work on the Continent for 
the last twenty-five years, and has generally spent his holidays 
in renewing his acquaintance with places of religious interest. 
He has now published an account of the impressions which he 
received during his first tour, together with the results of his 
later excursions. In this first tour, which he has made the basis 
of his book, he went by Berlin and Vienna to Presburg, and then, 
after staying for some months in Hungary, to Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Kieff, Jaffa, and Jerusalem, returning by Malta, 
Naples, Rome, Venice, and Milan. He made it his chief business 
everywhere to attend public worship and to learn something 
about the spiritual condition of the people. Although he is, of 
course, a fervent Protestant, his observations are generally free 
from religious animosity, and he exhibits a lively sense of the 
value of sincere devotion even when expressed in forms abhorrent 
to him. Standing before Domenichino’s “Communion of St. 
Jerome” he could not, he says, doubt “that millions who have 
taken the Communion in that [he means the Roman] way have 
really enjoyed the fellowship of Christ,” and he tells us that, 
when he found no English church in a town, he attended High 
Mass, and “ sought to get whatever good was to be had from the 
service.” Fine music and a stately ritual always stirred his 
feelings, and he declares that “the eye and the ear only 
reach their noblest uses in a religious ministry,” though he believes 
that once, while he enjoyed a specially grand service at Vienna, 
his “soul lost strength.” The Greek rite for the celebration of the 
Eucharist excited his warm admiration, and he was not greatly 
offended by the icons in the churches, for “the evangel in its 
sublime cardinal truths starts on the mind as possessing the crown- 
ing place in them.” We do not in the least understand this, but 
it is evident that the result of the start was satisfactory. On his 
return to Scotland he found the churches “naked and voiceless,” 
and for a time felt dissatisfied with the bareness of Presbyterian 
worship. He became reconciled to it through travelling in the 
same railway carriage with a shepherd and his wife. As soon as 
he saw them, “ the words rolled over his lips, ‘seated and clothed 
and in a right mind.’” Ile does not tell us what else he expected 
of two decent Scotch bodies. However, seeing them thus, he felt 
an “inward softening,” and shortly afterwards received counsel 
“whispered by a pup that looked wistfully into his eyes,” and by 
“the historical ruins which crown the wooded slopes of Craig- 
millar.” So he went back to New College, Edinburgh, and was 
ordained by Principal Cunningham. On two matters he speaks 
with a bitterness which is unusual in him; they are—to adopt 
his terms—“ Mariolatry ” and Ritualism. The value of his chapter 


'* Christianity, East and West: an Ecclesiastical Pilgrimage. By Thomas 
Grieve Clark London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1889. 


on the increase of ritual observance in the Church of England may 
be gauged by the fact that he thinks that Newman and Puse 
were apostles of Ritualism. Ile has very little to say that is 
either new or important, and he is intolerably wordy and dis- 
cursive. All through his book he adopts the wearisome practice 
of speaking of himself in the third person as the “student,” the 
“alumnus,” the “collegian,” the “recorder,” or the “ describer,” 
and sometimes in some clumsy periphrasis, such as “ he who sought 
the retirement of Bute.” He expresses himself with extraordinary 
awkwardness, and is much given to phrases of his own coining ; a 
man is depicted “risking to get throttled by a dog,” a Cardinal 
“ functions,” and the Madonna “ rays on the situation.” As a fair 
specimen of his obscure and irritating style, we may quote what 
he says as to his feelings, when, as it seems—for we confess that 
We are not quite sure what he is talking about—he was maki 
up his mind to visit Eastern countries. “At Liége,” we read, 
“within the Cathedral, the controversies of the Church, during 
youth, amidst the pursuits of the University of Edinburgh, 
returned, it has been said, on the entrant.” It is impossible 
to gain either profit or pleasure from a thick volume written 
in this fashion, and while we cannot but see that Mr. Clark is a 
man of cultivated tastes, and—considering the circumstances of 
his early youth, which was spent first more or less under the care 
of a strict Presbyterian minister, and then in a mercer’s shop—of 
a fairly large mind, we have found the record of his experiences 
tedious beyond expression. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


O French writer, perhaps no writer in any language, unites 
the personal and the literary attraction to the same extent 
as Madame de Sévigné (1). To make her acquaintance is to fall in 
love with her, body and soul; to know her more thoroughly is to 
fall deeper and deeper into the, in more senses than one, hopeless 
assion. The eyes—arch without being pert, and liquid without 
anguishment—and the “ square-tipped” nose, and the curls 
floating about the brows of Nanteuil’s famous portrait, have 
aided the charm of the letters not a little. And, charming as 
these letters are, they would hardly have been quite so famous if 
their writer had been as hideous as her friend, Mlle. de Scudéry. 
Therefore to Sévignists the personal side of the matter has a 
legitimacy of attraction which is quite absent from similar 
studies of authors of the worse sex, or of ugly blue-stockings. 
M. de Saporta’s book (the author has all the more right to write 
it that he is descended from one of M. de Grignan’s officers, 
and allied in various ways to the family) is a little desultory, 
but this is almost unavoidable where so much has been 
written before. He begins with the portraits of his heroine, and 
has given us as frontispiece one attributed to Mignard, which 
will probably be new to many of her lovers. It is less “ pretty ” 
than the Nanteuil, and evidently represents a much older woman ; 
but it is still charming, and is evidently faithful. As M. de 
Saporta observes, the attribution of some evidently apocryphal 
portraits is surprising enough, because Madame de Sévigné’s face 
is quite unmistakable. The nose alone would identify it if 
the rest of the face had shared the fortune of Balzac’s chef- 
deuvre inconnu. After this introduction M. de Saporta proceeds 
to give us details about Madame de Simiane, to whom we owe 
the letters, about the coxcombical Chevalier de Perrin, who edited 
them, and about the family of Villeneuve-Vence, in which, with 
the strange fatality successively attending the houses of Adhémar, 
Grignan, and Simiane, the male line has once more failed, the 
present representative being the Count de Lugay. Besides the 
rtrait above mentioned, there is one of Madame de Simiane and 
er grandchild, Madame de Vence. 

We do not know that the newspaper sketches of the late M. 
Charles Monselet, reprinted under the title of Promenades dun 
homme de lettres (2), will quite justify, to those who know no 
more of him, the praises which have been bestowed, and by very 
good authorities, on his work. Perhaps it may be admitted that 
an agreeable personality had something to do with these praises. 
But still Monselet did much better things than these trifles, 
which were evidently thrown off as mere journalism, Even as 
it is they still have a lightness and a crispness which is rarely 
found, years after date, in the journalist’s pastry. 

We always like to read M. de Pontmartin—a liking which, we 
have observed, causes grief, if not agony, to some of his confréres 
in France. The fact is that M. de Pontmartin has, and has kept 
to his present old age, the better qualities of what is sometimes 
contemptuously called “ the gifted amateur.” He is not an in- 
fallible critic, and he is as far as possible from being an un- 
prejudiced one. But his prejudices are not those of any of the 
schools who have by turns tyrannized over French literature ; 
and you seldom turn over a volume of his without seeing some- 
thing fresh and Pee. The best pieces here are that on 
LI’ Immortel (3) and a pleasant paper on Gautier. 

On the other hand, we can, we are sorry to say, find little to 
praise in M. Hennequin’s (4) Ecrivains francisés—to wit, Dickens 


pi La famille de Mme. de Sévigné. Par le Marquis de Saporta. Paris 
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(2) Promenades d’un homme de lettres. Par Charles Monselet. Paris? 
Calmann Lévy. 

(3) Souvenirs d’un vieur critique. 
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Poe, Heine, Tolstoi, and others. As in other work of the 
Marcellus of “ scientific criticism,” the umregenerate eye of 
unscientific criticism can see little but cates taney and over- 
methodized critiques of a very ordinary kind, diversified with 
occasional citations (which are sup to make the “ scientific” 
differentia) from Mr. Spencer and eritus-Professor Bain. The 
unhappy Count Tolstoi, who seems to be a great provoker of the 
ennuyeux, has no less than eighty pages. 

To M. Weyl’s (5) collection of papers on recent questions of 
maritime war and defence we may perhaps return. It is both too 

ial and deals with too many subjects to lend itself well to a 
— notice; but it may be commended meanwhile to those in- 
terested in the matter. 

Two philosophical tractates before us are of very different 
merit. . Dubue’s (6) is of the class the appearance of which, if 
it does not necessarily betoken the advent of a “new philosopher,” 
shows at least the presence of that state of things in which a new 
philosopher is not impossible. M. Dubue at once knows his 
authors well, cites and criticizes them intelligently, and, most 
important thing of all in this subject, is not the slave of any one’s 
jargon. It is both satisfactory and a little surprising to find him 
quoting Ferrier’s admirable book, too much neglected in its own ' 
country. Of M. Combes de l’Estrade’s work (7) we cannot speak 
so well. It is not worthless; but it is far too rhetorical. Now 


rhetoric is never so much out of place as in such books. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


LT the members of the Psychical Society have not ety 
mastered the Philosophie der Mystik of Baron Carl du Prel, 
doctor of philosophy, they have to hand a translation by C. C. 
Massey, in two volumes—The Philosophy of Mysticism (George 
Redway)—which they can ill afford to neglect. This philosophic 
‘treatise on dream phenomena deals with Mysticism not as some- 
thing unknowable, or isolated from experience, but as organically 
related with “the totality of things.” The dream-life, our author 
undertakes to show, is as worthy of study as the waking life. 
Nay, more than this, for the scientific investigation of the ob- 
jective world cannot lead to truth. It only “ conducts us to the 
profound,” and confronts us with the problem of spirit. The 
phenomena of sense are no more real or intelligible than the 
es of the world of sleep. As Dr. du Prel puts it, in 

is metaphysical way, there is no distinction of intelligibility in 

i e law of gravity is just as inexplicable as the thought 
of man ; nor after all the acquisitions of the centuries does “the 


Altogether, to quote the author's conclusion, “the history of the 
sciences is, therefore, rather a rising consciousness of the world- 
problem than its solution.” The Philosophy of Mysticism ought 
certainly to contribute considerably to this increased sensibilit 

to the inscrutable world-problem. The mere titles of the heads 
of the discourse will show how extensive is its scope. After an 
introductory chapter on the developing capacity of science, in 
which the wooden scepticism of materialists is not unhappily 
treated, it deals with the “ Scientific Importance of Dream”; 
“Dream a Physician”; “Dream a Dramatist”; “ Somnam- 
bulism” ; “ The Faculty of Memory,” and the “ Monistic Doctrine 
of the Soul.” These transcendental themes may, we fear, fas- 
cinate at sight those who bewail, with Charles Lamb, the porety 
of their dreams, or those who keep, as Southey did, a dream-boo 

and need a philosophic interpreter. Unfortunately the former 
.Will derive more entertainment than benefit from the work, and 
the latter will be attracted only to their own obfuscation. Dr. 
du Prel does not minister to such low desires. It is only your 
deep-sleep dreamer and light eater—not him who sups with Fuseli 
“whose dreams are significant, and of whom we may expect 
enlightenment as to the operations of the transcendental Ego when 
the threshold of sensibility is over-passed. Or, to quote the author’s 
beautiful analogy, “ Now, it is the rule, only in the suppression 
of the activity of the senses can the inner working of our mys- 
tical intelligible Subject occur, as the stars are first visible with 
‘the going down of the sun. We are, therefore, directed to the 
study of the sleep-state, especially in that deepening of it which 
we designate somnambulism.” ‘There appears to be, if we rightly 
apprehend the author’s theory of the dualism of consciousness, 
on one side of the threshold of sensibility the empirical ‘ 
with its perceptions of “ the world of all of us,” and, on the 
other side, the transcendental Ego, separable though related. 
And these are the halves of the “ whole circuit of the human 
being” or Subject. The former does not comprehend the latter, 
but is comprehended by it. And, despite the indefinable 
“threshold ” that separates the sphere of their independent 
activity, “the two are indeed identical ” (i. 83). Here, surely, 
is enough to allure the metaphysical to the study of the author's 
‘Ingenious speculations. For the rest, Dr. du Prel’s work teems 
with illustrations, derived from innumerable sources, of the 
wonders of somnambulism and clairvoyance, of the restorative 
virtue of the somnambulist’s sleep, the health-prescriptions and 
cures of the clairvoyant, many of which must put the best 
Physician tothe blush. Of“ evidence,” in fact, there is more than 


. (5) La marine militaire. Par E. Weyl. Paris: Plon. 
(6) Essai sur la méthode en métaphysique. Par P. Dubuc. Paris: 


(7) Eléments de sociologie. Par Combes de l’Estrade. Paris: Alcan. 


sufficient to illustrate the dualism of consciousness, and to exercise 
alike the open-minded and the credulous. 

Francis the First and his Times (Bentley) is a version from the 
French of Clarisse Coignet, by Fanny Twemlow, of an historical 
study of a period of French history that has suggested not a few 
notable works of the kind, among which this is not the least 
significant. The translator's rendering appears to be faithful) 
and intelligently executed. It is unburdened by notes, is in oat 
English, fluent in style, and altogether makes excellent reading. 

A piteous story of petty persecution and obstruction to good 
works is unfolded with wearisome iteration, it must be confessed, 
and not a little genuine dramatic effect, in The Nun of Kenmare 
(Hodder & Stoughton), the autobiography of Miss Cusack, other- 
wise Sister M. Francis Clare, late Mother-General of the Sisters 
of Peace. It seems to have been the ill fortune of this charitable 
lady to suffer the relentless opposition of certain ecclesiastical 
dignitaries in all parts where she sought a field for her missionary 
zeal. In Kenmare, in Dublin, and at Knock her labours appear 
to have met with the same obstruction as in America, whence 
the present volume appears to issue. The mere catalogue of 
grievances contained in this heartrending narrative is almost too 
formidable for average credulity. 

Faithful and Unfaithful, by Margaret Lee (Macmillan & Co.), 
is a novel with a purpose, published originally in America under 
the title Divorce, the purpose being the illustratica of the evils 
that spring from the want of inter-State laws of divorce and mar- 
riage in the United States. The story is not particularly stirring 
or dramatic,and the theme has been already much more strikingly 
treated, though not in the guise of fiction, by other hands. "The 
husband of the patient and blameless Constance obtained a divorce 
by leaving his home and living over a year in another State. In 
plain terms, he deserted his wife, and we are not told why he was 
not prosecuted for the offence. Her name being Constance, ce 
— to have followed him, clung to him, like any bur, and n 
to have suffered him to benefit by the “omnibus clause” of a 
Connecticut statute. It is true he was a bold bad man, and the 
reader feels that she is well rid of him. And in this conclusion is 
one large defect of the story. 

The hero in Richard IV. Plantagenet (Whiting & Co.), an 
historical romance by Mr. J. Frederick Hodgetts, is at the 
outset of the story the unacknowledged son of Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards Richard II., brought up in a monastery 
until the stormy days arrive that culminate in Buckingham’s 
revolt and Bosworth field. He passes through much adventure 
before he meets his royal father, is acknowledged by him, and shares 
in the battle against Henry Tudor. In this story Mr. Hodgetts 
shows his command of resources in a picturesque setting and 
freshness of invention. His style, also, is much more facile 
pisesing than in his earlier essays of the kind. 

Feeblest of ghost stories is The Grey Lady of Hardcastle 
(Burns & Oates), with a spectre that could not terrify a babe, 
and much love-making of the most uninteresting description, 
The main object of the book is obviously to show how easy 1s the 
conversion of persons of “ ritualistic” proclivities to the tenets 
of the Roman Catholic Church. There are several instances of 
this in the book, and none of them is in the least degree per- 
suasive. The wonder of it is that all don’t follow where one led 
the way, including the head of the family, old Hardcastle, the 
only character possessing any semblance to human nature. 

The Bible in the Pacific, by the Rev. A. H. Murray (Nisbet & 
Co.), is a record compiled from many sources, and from the 
writer’s experience, of the various translations of the Scriptures 
introduced into Polynesia, and the Pacific Islands generally, since 
the arrival of the Rev. Henry Nott at Tahiti in 1797. Mr. 
Murray's book is a dry summary rather than a moving history. 

That useful manual of information, The Englishwoman’s Year- 
Book, by L. M. Tl, (Ilatchards), supplies everything that is 
needed by women who desire to consult a directory to charitable 
and self-helping institutions for the benefit of women and children, 
educational associations and schools, needlework schools, nursing 
establishments, hospitals, homes of all kinds, and the like. The 
various sections of the book are skilfully set forth, and the text is 
arranged with clearness. And, lastly, though of great import- 
ance, there is a good index. 

The curious in statistics of church and chapel attendance will 
find much to engage them in The Religious Census of London 
(Hodder & Stoughton), which is reprinted from the British 
Weekly. 

=, a also received The Historical Register of the University 
of Oxford, complete to the end of Trinity Term 1888 (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press) ; Kingscote Essays and Poems, by the late Ella 
Baker (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); An Assistant to the Board 
of Trade Examinations, by Charles Forbes, F.R.A.S. (Relfe) ; 
Historical Tableaux, by Richard Combe Miller, illustrated by 
William Wontner (Hatchards); and 2} per Cent. Interest Tables, 
compiled by Charles Cummins, with the calculations checked and 
certified by Alexander Ross (Effingham Wilson). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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12 Ec. By Order, C. E, GREENWOOD, Secretary. 
February 


RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS. 


MESSRS. E. & G. GOLDSMID, Granton, Edinburgh, have 

instructions to SELL privately a fine COLLECTION of WORKS printed 
on b gg also Aldives, Klzevirs, and Books relating to America, Bibliography, 
a » Magic, Numismatics, Poetry, &c. &c. Priced Catalo, 
application. 


PESEES 


ues On 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867. 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual Disbursements, £6,009. Annual Subscriptions, £1,890. 

Number of Inmates , 100. Out-Pensioners, 200, 
Patron—Rear-Admiral H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 
of thio Charity to give Home ore Pension to the Merchant Sailor when Old, 


800 Old Ta out of 1,700 Applicants, have enjoyed the bencfits of this bmn A ; but from 

want of funds the Committee are unable to admit hundreds of neces.itous and worthy 

Candidates, who for Forty years have been at Sea a3 Sea:nan, Mate, or 1 a 

and S are urg y needed and will be gratefully received. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO. 


Office : 58 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. W. E. DENNY, Secretary. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C. — The 
COUNCIL cornentiy appeal for DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
fant eet for new Nursing E Medical School, the Conva- 
ome, and current expenses. Messrs. 
ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GOUTH - EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


President— The Very Rev. the DEAN OF CANTERBURY, D.D. 
Read-Master—The Rev. E. AUQUIER, M.A.., Clare College, Cambridge. 
The College is a Public School, intended to affurd a sound Education based on the 
Frome tent end Evangelical Principles of the Church of England, 250 boys ; 72 Masters 
ua 


gions and Scholarships of £42, £21, £15, and £10 are annually thrown open for compe- 


Chapel, ¢ a, Gra i Workshop,Swimming Bath, Tennis Courts, Fields of over 20 acres, 
cle Ps 
be 2 for Board and Tuition, £57 per annum. 


GoutH- -EASTERN COLLEGE, JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
der the immediate supervision 


Un 
Rev. E. pD'AUQUIER and the Rev. J. B. WHITING. 


Fees same asin the College. 
‘or full information as to te both Branches, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.—SIX 


SCHOL. ay oe tenable for four youre at ee Ghent. Four of £50, one £39, one 
£20, Examination ins June 12, 1889. be under fourteen on n January 1S 
1889.—For further parti apply WARDEN, Rnaley College, Abingdon. 


AL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


R°*4 


{COOPERS HILL, STAINES. 
The course of study is an ENGINEER for for employment in Ev Burope. India, 
or the Colonies. ‘About FIFTY St UDEN Ts will be Septem For 
Com etition he Secretary of State wi tments in the, Publie 


Ten 
A. Two in the Indi an Teleg: 
apply to the Secunrany, at the College 


CLIFTON OOLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
ATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. NINE or more OPEN to COMPETI: 

TION : at MDSUMMEte 1889. Value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be incre: 

ial ear in cases of scholars who require it.—Further particu 


ECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 


| 
| 
— 
| 
| | 
| 
} 
| 
t day of February next, at One o'clock P.M. precisely, to receive toe Accounts to the Sist of 
cember jast. with a Keport of the Directors; to deciare a Dividend, to elect Directors in 
| 
| 
. 


